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Prognostic  Tests  for  Typewriting 

By  Ann  Brewington 

Head  of  Secretarial  and  Teachers'  Methods  Courses,  The  School  of  Commerce, 

University  of  Chicago 

'^HE  problem  of  this  study  was  one  pupil  would  ultimately  acquire  in 
of  devising  tests  that  would  be  that  given  subject.  Tests  of  this 
of  some  assistance  to  a  teacher  of  latter  type,  the  diagnostic  type,  are 
typewriting  in  estimating  the  degree  not  plentiful  as  yet.  It  is  conceivable, 
of  skill  which  the  individual  pupil  can  however,  that  if  diagnostic  tests  of 
ultimately  acquire  in  typewriting.  proved  value  were  given  the  learner 
Standardized  proficiency  tests  by  at  the  outset  of  his  practice  in  learning 
which  a  teacher  may  measure  the  to  operate  a  typiewriter,  certain  in¬ 
results  of  teaching  are  numerous.  A  correct  habits  could  be  avoided,  cer- 
teacher  after  using  such  tests  knows  tain  weaknesses  overcome,  and  the 
in  about  ninety  cases  out  of  a  hundred  learning  period,  in  all  probability, 
the  proficiency  of  a  pupil  in  a  given  shortened. 

subject.  A  much  more  significant  For  the  tests  given  in  this  experi- 

thing,  however,  would  be  for  that  ment,  no  such  proved  values  are 

teacher  to  have  had  some  means  by  claimed,  but  the  results  obtained  do 
which  he  could  have  estimated  before-  justify  the  assertion  that  these  tests 

hand  the  degree  of  skill  which  the  are  at  least  one  step  in  the  right  direc- 
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tion  of  prognosticating  the  ability  as  a  sign  of  the  other.  Certain  tests 
to  learn  typewriting.  may  in  this  way  be  found  which  serve 

Some  of  the  most  frequently  quoted  as  indices  of  occupational  capacity 
scientific  psychological  experiments  — good  workers  perform  these  tests 

are  studies  made  of  learn-  well,  poor  workers  do  them  poorly.” 
Historical  ing  to  operate  a  type-  The  studies  of  Rogers  and  Holling- 

Sketch  writer.  The  experiments  worth,  then,  follow  the  method  of 

of  Book  (1),  Chapman  correlating  the  scores  on  certain  tests 
and  Hills  (2),  Rejall,  Hill  and  Thorn-  with  proficiency  in  typing.  The 
dike  (3),  and  Swift  (4)  are  well-  writer  has  been  unable  to  find  any 
known  and  widely  quoted.  The  studies  that  follow  the  method  used 
experiments  of  Bair  (5),  Coover  and  in  this  study,  that  of  correlating  the 
•Angell  (6),  and  Kjersted  (7)  are  not  scores  on  certain  tests  given  to  naive 
so  well-known.  From  the  number  of  individuals  at  the  beginning  of  the 
experiments  just  mentioned,  it  would  learning  process,  with  proficiency  in 
seem  that  the  psychology  of  learning  typing  gained  by  later  practice, 
typew'riting  has  been  studied  scien-  The  experiment  was  made  under 
tifically  perhaps  as  much  as  any  other  school  conditions,  the  subjects  being 

one  subject  taught  in  the  secondary  students  enrolled  in 

schools.  Yet  in  the  field  of  educa-  General  typewriting  classes, 

tional  measurement,  the  construction  Statement  some  having  had  no 
and  application  of  prognostic  and  of  Facts  typewriting,  others  hav- 
proficiency  tests,  the  reverse  is  true.  ing  had  some  training. 

In  fact,  there  is  only  one,  Thurstone’s  Subjects  1  to  20,  all  females  ranging 
“Proficiency  Test  for  Typists,”  suit-  in  age  from  17  to  32,  were  stud- 
able  for  use  in  the  classroom.  There  ents  registered  in  The  School  of 
are,  it  is  true,  a  number  of  mental  Commerce,  The  University  of  Chi- 
tests  for  stenographers  and  typists  cago,  the  Winter  and  Spring  Quart- 
available  for  use  in  the  classroom,  ers,  1922.  They  spent  a  class  period 

but  as  yet  the  majority  of  teachers  do  of  50  minutes  in  typewriting  5  days 

not  appreciate  the  service  that  such  a  week.  Subjects  21  to  42,  7 
tests  render.  males  and  15  females,  ranging  in  age 

The  studies  made  by  Rogers  (8)  from  15  to  35,  were  students  en- 

and  Hollingworth  (8)  are  two  of  the  rolled  in  one  of  the  well-established 

few  attempts  made  to  test  out  in  business  colleges  in  Chicago.  They 

practice  the  method  of  “empirical  had  two  35-minute  periods  of  type- 
vocational  tests”  and  to  discover  tests  writing,  under  the  direction  of  an 
for  specific  commercial  functions  that  instructor,  and  one  period  of  35  min- 
might  have  practical  significance.  utes  for  practice,  not  under  the  di- 
Hollingworth  makes  the  statement  rection  of  an  instructor,  5  days  a 
that  “if  the  test  records  and  ability  week.  Subjects  21  to  42  did  not  have 
of  any  particular  type  of  work  show  access  to  typewriters  at  any  time  other 
a  high  positive  correlation  so  that  than  the  class  hours.  All  subjects, 
an  individual  who  is  good,  medium,  except  Subject  14,  used  the  same 
or  poor  in  the  one  is,  as  a  mere  matter  typewriter  during  the  entire  experi- 
of  fact,  also  found  to  be  good,  medium,  ment  and  all  typewriters,  Under- 
or  poor  in  the  other,  then,  without  woods.  Remingtons,  L.  C.  Smiths, 
further  analysis,  the  one  may  be  used  Royals  and  Woodstocks,  were  kept  in 
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good  condition  during  the  entire 
experiment. 

Two  distinct  methods  were  used 
in  handling  the  records  of  the  class 
work,  one  of  checking  and  recording 
every  error  the  subject  made  in  all 
his  practice  work,  the  other  of  exam¬ 
ining  and  recording  only  the  perfect 
copies  of  each  assignment.  The  class 
work  of  Subjects  1  to  20  was  recorded 
by  the  first  method;  that  of  Subjects 
21  to  42  by  the  second  method. 
Subjects  1  to  20  used  the  Rational 
Typewriting  text.  Medal  of  Honor 
Kdition,  and  Subjects  21  to  42  used 
“A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Type¬ 
writing.”  All  subjects  were  required 
to  make  perfect  copies  of  all  textbook 
exercises.  In  addition  to  the  text¬ 
book  exercises.  Subjects  1  to  20  were 
given  special  drills  and  tests,  herein¬ 
after  designated  as  Alphabet  Drill, 
Word-Stroke  Test, and  15-  Minute  Test. 

,  Two  types  of  tests  were  used, 
standardized  association  tests,  five 
in  number,  and  new 
The  tests  which  were  designed 

Apparatus  to  measure  as  specifically 

and  the  as  possible  the  ability 

Tests  involved  in  the  act  of 

typing.  There  were  two 
tests  of  the  second  type,  one  devised 
to  measure  the  rapidity  and  degree 
of  accuracy  with  which  the  subject 
could  make  a  series  of  reactions,  and 
the  other  to  measure  the  regularity 
with  which  the  subject  could  react. 
The  tests  were  given  at  the  beginning 
of  the  typewriting  course  and  the 
scores  made  on  them  were  studied 
in  comparison  with  the  work  done  by 
the  students  in  the  typewriting  classes, 
extending  over  a  period  of  several 
months. 

The  Serial  Typewriting  Reaction 
Test  was  constructed  to  measure  the 
rapidity  and  the  degree  of  accuracy 
with  which  the  subjects  could  react 


to  the  appearance  of  a  series  of 
numbers  by  pressing  the  keys  with 
the  fingers  designated 
Serial  by  those  numbers.  The 

Typewriting  numbers  appeared  in 
Reaction  sequence  through  a  slit 

Test  in  a  screen  on  the  top 

of  the  typewriter.  As 
soon  as  one  key  was  pressed 
the  next  number  appeared.  The 
subject  was  instructed  to  continue 
pressing  the  keys  as  long  as  any  num¬ 
bers  appeared.  He  was  required  to 
operate  8  keys  of  the  typewriter  key¬ 
board  with  his  8  fingers,  each  finger 
resting  on  one  key  and  always  reacting 
on  that  one  key.  The  8  keys  selected 
are  on  the  second  bank  of  keys,  from 
left  to  right  as  follows: 

a  s  d  f  j  k  1  ; 

The  fact  that  all  typewriting  texts 
now  use  these  8  keys  as  “guide  keys,” 
sometimes  called  “home  keys,”  was 
the  reason  for  the  selection,  rather 
than  the  fact  that  the  key  “a”  was 
selected  because  it  is  “a”  and  the 
key  “s”  because  it  is  “s,”  and  so  on 
through  the  list.  The  thumbs  were 
not  used  at  all,  as  no  means  of  register¬ 
ing  the  operation  of  the  space  bar  was 
readily  and  easily  devised.  It  is, 
however,  essential  j  that  we  have  the 
reactions  of  each  of  the  8  fingers  if 
we  are  to  attain  the  object  of  the  test, 
that  of  being  able  to  diagnose  the 
“why”  of  an  individual’s  inability 
to  produce  a  given  piece  of  work  in 
a  limited  time. 

An  ordinary  typewriter,  with  cer¬ 
tain  attachments,  was 
Special  used  for  this  test.  To 
Apparatus  the  frame  of  the  machine,  « 
at  the  front  and  above 
the  platen,  was  fastened  a  metal 
screen  in  an  upright  position.  In  the 
center  of  this  screen  was  a  narrow 
slit  the  width  of  a  letter  printed  by 
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the  typewriter  and  about  one  inch 
high.  This  slit  was  adjustable  hori¬ 
zontally,  in  that  it  could  be  moved 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left  a  few  spaces 
by  means  of  a  shutter.  To  the  car¬ 
riage  of  the  machine  at  each  end, 
and  fitting  quite  close  up  against  the 
screen  in  the  back,  was  attached  an 


As  the  subject  read  a  figure  shown 
on  the  screen,  he  was  to  respond 
with  the  finger  numbered  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  the  figure  read.  The 
figures  appeared  one  _  at  a  time 
as  the  subject  struck  each  key. 
Accurate  reactions  by  the  subject 
give  the  following: 


(i)  asdf  jkl ;  asdf  jkl ;  asdf  jkl ;  asdf  jkl ;  asdf  jkl ; 
asdf  jkl;  asdf  jkl;  asdf  jkl;  asdf  jkl;  (2);lkjfdsa 
asdf jkl; ; Ikj  fdsaasdf jkl; ; Ikj  fdsaasdfjkl; 
;lkjfdsaU)a;lkjdsfsl;  fkjaddaskj  ;lff ;  sjakdlf 
a;  jkdlssf ;  jlkadlak;  sj  fdklafsdj  ;  {4)  afksljd;k 
s;fdljaslf  jkd;adjl;fsakjk;  asfdl;  kafsdjlf  jal 
s;kdajk; dslf 


upright  grooved  copper  bar  just  as 
high  as  the  screen.  Into  the  grooves 
of  this  bar  was  inserted  a  test  card 
which  contained  a  horizontal  row  of 
typewritten  figures.  As  the  carriage 
moved,  the  figures  in  the  test  appeared 
one  after  the  other  behind  the  slit. 
A  sheet  of  ordinary  typewriting  paper 
was  inserted  in  the  carriage  in  the 
regular  way.  A  fairly  well-worn 
black  typewriter  ribbon  was  used  in 
order  to  avoid  the  subject’s  watching 
the  results  of,  his  operation  as  they 
appeared  on  the  paper. 

The  final  form  of  the  Serial  Type¬ 
writing  Reaction  Test  was  as 
follows: 

(/)  123456781234567812345678123456781234567 
8123456781234567812345678  (2)  1234567887654 
3211 23456788765432 1123456788765432 1 1234567 
887654321  (3)  18765324278465133126587448251 
63741856372248576137168254367142358  (4) 146 
275386284375127456381357842165681243786142 
3574517286315683274 

The  Angers  of  the  subject  were  num¬ 
bered  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
The  Test  and  8,  beginning  with 
in  Action  the  little  finger  on  the 
left  hand  and  taking 
each  finger  in  its  order  respectively. 


The  first  two  exercises  afford  the 
opportunity  for  the  subject  to 
become  familiar  with  the  method  and 
to  learn  the  number  of  each  finger. 
The  figures  for  the  last  two  exercises 
were  taken  from  the  Number  Checking 
test  of  Woodworth  and  Wells,  No. 
30216,  with  the  digits  9  and  0  elim¬ 
inated.  In  all  four  exercises  all  fingers 
have  the  same  frequency. 

Time  was  kept  with  a  stop  watch 
for  each  exercise.  In  scoring,  speed 
and  accuracy  were  con- 
Grading  sidered  of  equal  value  in 
the  Tests  the  final  computations.  In 
the  early  computations, 
the  total  time  required  to  complete 
the  four  exercises  in  the  test  was  taken 
as  the  basic  score,  and  trial  correla¬ 
tions  were  made  arbitrarily  adding 
first  one  point  and  then  one-half  point 
to  the  total  time  for  each  error.  But 
difficulties  were  encountered  when 
it  came  to  considering  the  value  of  an 
error  in  the  various  types  of  class 
work.  Then  it  became  quite  evident 
that  some  more  nearly  scientific 
method  should  be  used  to  determine 
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the  value  of  an  error  in  relation  to 
time.  The  following  method  was 
devised. 

The  mean  variation  of  scores  of 
individuals  in  speed  was  found.  In 
some  cases  speed  was  expressed  in 
terms  of  total  time;  in  others,  in  terms 
of  the  number  of  strokes  made  in  a 
given  time.  Then  the  mean  variation 
of  scores  of  individuals  in  errors  was 
found  and  the  number  of  errors 
equivalent  to  a  unit  in  speed  was 
found  by  dividing  the  mean  variation 
in  speed  by  the  mean  variation  in 
errors.  The  final  score  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  was  calculated  by  adding  to 
or  subtracting  from  the  score  in  speed 
the  corrected  deficiency  or  excess  in 
errors  with  reference  to  the  median. 
An  error  was  scored  when  no  impres¬ 
sion  was  made  on  the  paper  at  all; 
when  the  wrong  key  was  struck;  when 
an  extra  key  was  struck  at  the  end  of 
the/  exercise.  The  lowest  figure  is 
the  highest  score  on  the  test  and  the 
highest  figure  is  the  lowest  score  on 
the  test. 

The  two  tests,  the  Serial  Type¬ 
writing  Reaction  and  the  Type- 


of  the  machine  and  made  stationary 
there  by  tying  it  to  the  frame  of  the 
machine.  A  strip  of  adding  machine 
paper  was  drawn  over  the  stationary 
platen  while  the  subjects  wrote. 
The  letters  then  appeared  under  one 
another  and  the  distance  between 
them  indicated  the  time  interval. 
An  electric  motor  drew  the  paper 
over  a  six-inch  drum.  The  electrical 
current  was  turned  off  and  on  as 
desired  by  means  of  a  convenient 
switch. 

Demonstrations  of  rhythmically 
tapping  with  the  fingers  on  a  table 
at  the  side  of  the  typewriter,  sup¬ 
plied  the  stimuli  for  the  reactions 
of  the  subject.  The  fingers  were 
not  numbered  in  this  test,  yet  the 
order  in  which  they  were  operated 
can  best  be  set  forth  by  using  the  same 
numbers  as  w'ere  used  in  the  Serial 
Typew'riting  Reaction  test: 

(/) 12345678123456781234567812345678  (2)8765 
4321876543218765432187654321  (J) 11223344556 
677881122334455667788  (4)  1 1 1122223333444455 
55666677778888 

Accurate  responses  by  the  subject 
resulted  in  the  following: 


(1)  asdf jkl;  asdf jkl;  asdf jkl ;  asdf jkl; 
{2)  ;  Ikj  f  dsa;  Ikj  f  dsa;  Ikj  f  dsa;  Ikj  f  dsa 
(3)  aassddff  j  jkkll;  ;aassddff  j  jkkll;  ; 
(^)  aaaassssddddffff  j  j  j  jkkkkllll; ;  ; ; 


writing  Rhythm,  partake  somewhat  of 
the  nature  of  the  vocational  sam¬ 
pling  test.  The  Type- 
The  Type-  writing  Rhythm  test  con- 
writing  sisted  in  measuring  the 
Rhythm  regularity  with  which  the 
Test  subject  could  react  when 

operating  a  different  key 
with  each  of  the  8  fingers. 

.\  typewriter  was  used  in  giving 
the  Typewriting  Rhythm  test,  the 
carriage  of  which  was  set  in  the  middle 


This  test  was  constructed  to  measure 
the  ability  of  the  subject  to  respond 
rhythmically  and  to  ascerta’n  just 
which  finger  or  fingers  broke  the 
rhythmical  reaction.  In  order  to 
measure  rhythm  and  rhythm  only, 
the  exercises  were  necessarily  quite 
simple  so  as  to  allow  the  subject 
to  devote  his  attention  ^nd  effort 
to  regularity  of  reaction  rather  than 
to  accuracy  of  reaction,  yet  to  have 
at  the  same  {Continued  on  page  29) 
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Mr.  Swem  Wins  World  Shorthand  Championship 

By  Rupert  P.  SoRelle 


Gregg  writers  carried  off  all  but  fifteen  years  of  age.  At  that  time 
honors  in  the  Championship  Con-  he  made  a  good  record  at  150  words  a 

test  just  held  at  the  Twenty-fourth  minute.  Last  year  he  qualified  at 

Convention  of  the  200  words  a  minute, 


National  Shorthand 
Reporters’  Association 
in  Chicago,  August  20- 
23.  Mr.  Swem  won 
first  place  and  becomes 
world  champion;  Mr. 
Schneider,  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  1921  con¬ 
test,  came  in  a  good 
second  with  Martin  J. 
Dupraw,  a  youngster 
of  seventeen,  a  very 
close  third. 

Mr.  Swem  in  win¬ 
ning  the  Champion- 


took  a  high  place  at 
175,  and  won  the  ISO 
event.  This  year  it 
was  to  be  expected 
t  hat  he  would  probably 
(jualify  on  the  cham¬ 
pionship  “takes,”  but 
that  he  should  take 
third  place  so  easily 
and  come  within  but 
one  error  of  tying  Mr. 
Schneider  for  second 
place  stands  out  as  one 
of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  performances  in 


ship  established  a  new 
record  at  200  words  a 
minute,  making  but 


Charles  Lee  Swbm 

World  Champion 


shorthand  annals. 
This  is  the  youngest 
age  at  which  any 


two  errors  in  the  992 
words  dictated.  On 
the  testimony  at  280 
words  a  minute  he 
made  only  nine  errors 
in  the  1403  words  dic¬ 
tated. 

Mr.  Schneider  won 
the  240  words-a-minute 
event  with  fourteen 
errors,  showing  a  very 
noteworthy  improve¬ 
ment  over  all  his  prev¬ 
ious  fine  records. 

Young  Dupraw  was 
easily  the  sensation  of 
the  contest  and  rivaled 
in  interest  the  winning 
of  the  Championship 


Helen  W.  Evans 

Gold  Medal  Winner 


writer  has  ever  quali¬ 
fied  at  the  champion¬ 
ship  speeds. 

Miss  Helen  W . 
Evans,  head  of  the 
Expert  Department  of 
Gregg  School,  attained 
further  honors  this 
year  in  the  contest  by 
qualifying  not  only  at 
200  words  a  minute, 
the  highest  speed  ever 
to  be  reached  by  a 
teacher  in  the  National 
contests,  but  also  by 
being  the  first  to  win 
the  “junior”  events. 
She  was  the  only  writer 
to  qualify  on  all  three 


by  Mr.  Swem.  Dupraw  entered  of  the  130,  175,  and  200  words-a-min- 


the  contest  for  the  first  time  two  ute  “takes,”  for  which  a  special  gold 


years  ago  as  an  amateur,  being  then  medal  was  {Continued  on  page  32) 
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CCHOOL  NEWS  AND  PERSONAL  NOTEg 

Found  in  the  Editor’s  Mail 


Not  long  ago  legislation  was 
enacted  providing  for  an  in¬ 
spector  of  private  schools  in  Michi¬ 
gan.  In  casting  about  for  one  qualified 
for  this  special  work  the  honor  went 
to  Mr.  S.  B.  Norcross,  of  Kalamazoo. 
It  will  be  good  news  to  his  many 
friends  to  learn  of  this  recognition  of 
his  talent. 

AAA 

Mr.  B.  L.  McDaniel,  who  has  been 
acting  as  vocational  advisor  at  Huff’s 
School,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  re¬ 
signed  to  become  head  of  the  short¬ 
hand  department  at  Albuquerque 
Business  College,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  July  1.  A  change  from  one 
great  school  to  another,  as  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Daniel  expressed  it! 

AAA 

M  iss  Helen  H.  Collins,  of  Kirkland, 
Washington,  is  teaching  in  Yakima 
this  year.  She  was  at  Ellensburg 
High  School  during  the  past  season. 

AAA 

Mr.  E.  W.  Atkinson,  the  dynamic 
Publicity  Manager  of  the  N.  C.  T.  F., 
whom  many  of  our  readers  remember 
at  the  State  Teachers’  College,  Mary¬ 
ville,  Missouri,  joined  the  staff  of 
Fifth  Avenue  High  School,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  last  year.  He  is  expecting 
to  persuade  every  one  of  you  to  attend 
the  Christmas  Convention  of  the 
N.  C.  T.  F.  at  Chicago. 

AAA 

An  enthusiastic  letter  reached  us 
not  long  ago  from  Mr.  C.  K.  McCann, 
informing  us  of  the  addition  of  another 
school  to  their  chain — Hazleton  Busi¬ 


ness  College,  Hazelton,  Pennsylvania, 
owned  by  M.  D.  Gminer.  “It  will 
be  known  as  the  McCann  School,” 
Mr.  McCann  writes.  “Also,  where 
McCanns  go,  they  will  take  Gregg 
with  them!  My  father,  L.  C.  McCann, 
has  purchased  a  large  building  at 
Reading,  Pennsylvania,  and  will  move 
his  school  from  its  present  location 
to  the  new  one  shortly.  We  now 
have  schools  at  Reading,  Mahanoy 
City,  and  Hazelton.” 

AAA 

Cresco,  Iowa,  High  School  has 
elected  a  new  teacher  to  handle  com¬ 
mercial  subjects  this  year — Miss  Ruth 
Palmerton. 

AAA 

Professor  Oscar  Galeno,  author  of 
the  “Natural  Method”  Spanish  text-- 
books  published  by  the  Gregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  instructor  in  Mission  High 
School,  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
San  Francisco  schools.  This  ap¬ 
pointment  will  be  of  special  interest 
to  many  of  our  readers  who  know  Mr. 
Galeno  either  personally  or  through 
using  his  textbooks. 

AAA 

Her  many  friends  will  be  interested 
in  the  announcement  that  reached  us 
this  summer  of  the  marriage  of  Miss 
Mary  E.  Cherry,  of  Findlay,  Ohio, 
to  Mr.  Clinton  H.  Ballfinch,  of  that 
city.  They  are  making  tHeir  home 
at  309  West  Main  Cross  Street,  Find¬ 
lay.  Miss  Cherry  was  for  many 
years  in  charge  of  the  commercial 
work  at  Findlay  College,  and  was 
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always  among  the  "old  guard"  at 
Gregg  Shorthand  Association  and 
N.  C,  T.  F.  meetings.  She  has  not 
been  teaching  during  the  last  few 
years,  on  account  of  a  break-down  due 
to  her  strenuous  application  to  her 
work.  Miss  Cherry  was  as  popular 
as  she  was  efficient,  and  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  her  marriage  will  bring  hearty 
good  wishes  from  all  sides. 

AAA 

This  morning’s  mail  brings  an  at¬ 
tractive  prospectus  issued  by  the 
Fayetteville  Business  College,  Fay¬ 
etteville,  Arkansas.  An  historical 
sketch  of  the  school  is  fittingly  inter¬ 
spersed  with  photographs  of  local 
industries  and  institutions.  A  cli¬ 
max  of  more  than  usual  interest  is 
reached  in  testimonials  and  press 
clippings  showing  the  esteem  in  which 
the  school  is  held.  While  young  in 
years,  the  school  is  doing  pioneer 
work  on  some  of  the  heavier  subjects, 
notably  salesmanship.  Mr.  H.  O. 
Davis  is  principal  and  owner. 

AAA 

President  H.  K.  Balthaser,  of  the 
Columbia  Commercial  University  of 
Lancaster,  Ohio,  announces  a  change 
in  the  name  of  the  school.  The 
University,  which  was  founded  in 
•  1891,  will  now  be  known  as  Lancaster 
Business  College.  Mr.  T.  G.  John¬ 
ston  is  assisting  Mr.  Balthaser  as 
held  manager. 

AAA 

Mr.  and  "Mrs.  Freeman  P.  Taylor, 
of  Philadelphia,  took  an  extended 
western  trip  this  summer,  and  al¬ 
though  supposed  to  be  “resting," 
Mr.  Taylor  made  ^  study  of  business 
and  business  conditions  everywhere 
he  went.  According  to  “Achieve¬ 
ment,"  the  Taylor  School  paper  now 


beginning  its  second  volume,  the 
trip  included  stops  at  Chicago,  Albu¬ 
querque,  the  Grand  Canyon  and 
Southern  California,  Tia  Juana,  Mex¬ 
ico;  Yosemite  Valley,  San  Francisco, 
Portland,  Seattle,  Victoria,  British 
Columbia,  Yellowstone  Park,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Colorado  Springs,  Pike’s 
Peak  and  Denver. 

AAA 

From  the  News  Items  in  “Achieve¬ 
ment,"  we  learn  of  the  appointment 
of  Taylor  School  graduates  of  the 
teacher-training  classes  as  follows: 

Russell  Miller  to  Haddon  Heights, 
New  Jersey,  High  School;  Esther 
Hughes,  Newtown-Marple  High 
School;  Emily  Hughes,  assistant  com¬ 
mercial  teacher.  Darby  High  School; 
Helen  Rambo  in  charge  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  department  at  Glassport,  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  Evelyn  Kulp,  in  charge  of 
the  shorthand  department  of  the 
Ambler  High  School;  Abram  Benner 
and  "Fred  Forsgard  to  Mauch  Chunk 
and  Langhorne  High  Schools,  re¬ 
spectively;  Anna  Scholl  to  head  the 
commercial  department  of  Woods- 
town.  New  Jersey,  High  School;  and 
the  Misses  Alice  and  Charlotte  Weaver 
to  the  commercial  department  at 
.\bington  High  School. 

AAA 

Miss  Alice  Woodruff  and  Miss 
Sara  Long  are  in  charge  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Department  of  the  Wanamaker 
Institute,  Philadelphia. 

AAA 

It  was  with  keen  regret  that  we 
read  the  note  from  Mr.  E.  A.  Roberts, 
telling  us  that  he  was  not  to  handle 
typewriting  work  this  year.  Detroit 
typists  are  losing  a  splendid  instruc¬ 
tor.  If  he  can  secure  the  same  fine 
results  in  his  new  classes  in  English 
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and  Mathematics,  however,  another 
class  of  students  will  be  equal  gainers, 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  will!  Mr. 
Roberts  has  left  Detroit  Commercial 
College  to  accept  a  professorship  in 
the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
at  the  University  of  Detroit,  and  we 
congratulate  him  on  this  appointment. 
Our  regrets  are  merely  for  his  students 
that  might-have-been! 

AAA 

The  DeBear  School  at  Leeds,  Eng¬ 
land,  lost  a  valued  member  of  its 
faculty  in  Miss  Grace  P.  Elsmore, 
who  died  this  spring.  Mr.  J.  A.  Har¬ 
grave,  is  succeeding  her  in  the  school. 

AAA 

Hurst’s  Private  School,  of  Buffalo, 
New  York,  has  a  new  home  which 
may  w’ell  be  envied  by  any  school  in 
the  tountry.  The  new  building  is  of 
steel  and  concrete  construction  with 
walls  of  pressed  brick  trimmed  with 
stone.  It  is  now  four  stories  high, 
hut  the  building  has  been  so  planned 
and  constructed  that  when  necessary 
four  more  floors  may  be  added,  thus 
providing  for  the  future  growth  of  the 
school.  This  growth  and  expansion 
are  the  result  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury’s  service  to  the  community  and 
constitute  an  eloquent  testimonial  of 
the  value  of  Hurst’s  Private  School 
to  the  city  and  the  citizens  of  Buffalo. 

AAA 

Another  commercial  school  recently 
moving  into  new  and  larger  quarters 
is  the  MacCormac  School,  Chicago. 
This  institution,  for  many  years 
singularly  identifled  with  the  com¬ 
mercial  progress  of  Woodlawn,  now 
occupies  an  entire  floor  in  the  new 
building  erected  by  the  VV’oodlawn 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank.  No  effort 


has  been  spared  in  making  the  ap¬ 
pointments  completeand  fully  modern. 
The  school  has  the  unusual  advantage 
of  natural  light  from  all  sides,  with  a 
huge  ventilating  device  capable  of 
forcing  14,000  cubic  feet  of  air  through 
the  spacious  rooms  every  minute. 

The  classroom  arrangement  merits 
the  inspection  of  those  interested  in 
private  school  organization.  Instead 
of  individual  rooms  giving  the  im¬ 
pression  of  exclusiveness,  they  radiate 
an  atmosphere  of  coordination.  Ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  main  study  halls  are 
small  recitation  rooms  in  a  row,  which 
are  easily  accessible  from  the  various 
departments.  In  the  general  scheme, 
space  has  been  set  aside  for  an  assem¬ 
bly  hall  providing  for  social  as  well 
as  educational  activities.  ,  And  last 
but  not  least,  the  general  offices,  in¬ 
cluding  the  quarters  occupied  by  the 
Extension  School,  are  exceptionally 
well-planned  and  attractive. 

Thus  another  milestone  is  reached  in 
the  career  of  this  useful  institution. 
To  Mrs.  MacCormac,  as  principal 
and  owner,  is  due  the  credit  for  this 
forward  step. 

•  AAA 

In  a  note  to  the  Gregg  Writer  Art 
and  Credentials  department,  Mr. 
R.  H.  Whitten  remarks,  in  closing, 
that  they  are  planning  enlarging 
Woodbury  so  that  instead  of  a  capa¬ 
city  for  250  students  they  will  be 
able  to  accommodate  1,000  at  a  time. 
Commercial  education  is  striding 
forward  by  bounds  in  Los  Angeles! 

AAA 

Mr.  George  Meadows,  for  several 
years  manager  of  Draughon’s  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  San  Antonio,  lias  re¬ 
cently  purchased  the  Shreveport, 
Louisiana,  school  heretofore  owned 
by  the  Draughon  chain.  To  the  new 
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management  of  this  school  we  offer 
good  wishes.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
Mr,  Meadows  held  a  managerial  po¬ 
sition  in  Jackson,  Mississippi,  before 
assuming  charge  at  San  Antonio. 

A  ^  ^ 

Mr.  A.  C.  Spangler  writes  us  that 
he  is  now  associated  with  the  New 
Castle  Business  College,  as  principal 
of  the  commercial  department.  He 
was  formerly  with  the  Conneaut  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Conneaut,  Ohio. 

A  &  A 

Among  the  prominent  teachers  at¬ 
tending  the  meetings  of  the  National 
Shorthand  Reporters’  Association  at 
Chicago  in  August  were  Miss  Agnes 

+ 

California  Executive  Studies 
Gregg  Shorthand 

HE  Honorable  Fred  I.  Neet, 
City  of  Glendora,  California, 
writes  us  that  he  needs  shorthand  in 
his  work  and  has  begun  the  study  of 
Gregg  Shorthand.  He  states; 

“I  am  in  full  charge’of  the  City 
offices,  collector  and  Police  Judge. 
I  have  fourteen  departments  and  one 
deputy.  Have  had  charge  of  my  own 
offices  for  eighteen  years.  It  is  al¬ 
most  necessary  that  I  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  Gregg  Shorthand.  Wrote 
the  Pitman  System  twenty  years  ago, 
but  my  stenographer  writes  Gregg 
and  I  want  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Gregg  too.” 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Judge 
Neet  will  learn  Gregg  rapidly  and  find 
its  daily  use  of  great  value  in  his  own 
work.  Incidentally,  he  can  read  his 
stenographer's  notes  and  use  them  for 
ready  reference  at  all  times. 


F.  Carey,  Central  High  School, 
Minneapolis,  and  Mr.  E.  E.  Magoon, 
Findlay  College,  Findlay,  Ohio.  To 
know  the  members  of  this  Association 
and  their  accomplishments  is  a  posi¬ 
tive  professional  advantage. 

AAA 

Miss  Ida  L.  Hodges,  who  has  con¬ 
ducted  the  Chillicothe  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  for  many 
years,  sold  the  school  this  summer  to 
C.  A.  Lynn,  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Lynn 
took  possession  August  first.  We  are 
sorry  to  see  our  old  friends  leaving 
the  field,  but  wish  Miss  Hodges  great 
enjoyment  of  her  new  leisure,  and  con¬ 
tinued  good  success  to  the  school  and 
its  new  owner. 

■  + 

Tribute  to  Educator  from  His 
Summer  Students 

'  I  'HE  student-teachers  in  the  large 
classes  in  Methods  of  Teaching 
Gregg  Shorthand  given  by  Mr.  F.  R. 
Beygrau,  New  York,  at  the  Summer 
Session,  University  of  California, 
were  so  helped  by  his  instruction  and 
so  grateful  for  the  definite  and  cogent 
courses  he  outlined  and  developed, 
that  they  sent  the  following  request  to 
the  Dean  of  Summer  Sessions: 

The  members  of  the  class  in  Economics 
wish  to  express  their  appreciation  for  the  helpful 
suggestions  and  inspiration  received  from  Mr. 
F.  R.  Beygrau. 

Mr.  Beygrau  has  given  us  the  result  of  his 
thorough  and  far-reaching  study  and  piactical 
experience  obtained  both  here  and  abroad. 
His  iiersonal  interest,  sincerity,  and  his  efficient 
organization  of  the  wrork  have  been  particularly 
stimulating. 

You  are  to  be  heartily  congratulated  in  your 
selection  of  M  r.  Beygrau  for  this  course,  and  we 
hope  }’ou  will  be  fortunate  enough  again  to 
obtain  his  sert  ices. 
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Missouri  to  Make  Changes  in  Commercial  Course 
of  Study  in  High  Schools 

By  P.  O.  Selby 

State  Teachers’  College,  Kirksville,  Missouri 


A  CONFERENCE  held  in  Jefferson 
City  this  past  summer  of  the 
heads  of  the  commerce  departments 
of  the  State  Teachers’  Colleges  in 
Missouri  with  the  State  Superinten- 
ent  of  Schools  and  other  members  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education 
has  special  significance  to  commercial 
teachers  in  Missouri,  because  pro¬ 
posals  were  made  which  will  cause 
some  changes  in  the  course  of  study 
for  the  commercial  departments  of 
the  high  schools.  These  changes  gen¬ 
erally  broaden  the  scope  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  courses  and  make  additional 
requirements  on  the  teachers  of  some 
of  the  subjects,  though  even  at  the 
present  time  it  is  harder  to  qualify 
to  be  a  commercial  teacher  in  Missouri 
than  it  is  to  qualify  to  teach  almost 
any  other  subject. 

The  announcement  of  these  changes 
is  tentative,  but  as  there  was  com¬ 
plete  harmony  in  the  conference 
which  had  the  matter  under  discus¬ 
sion,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  changes 
will  be  made. 

In  the  subject  of  Bookkeeping,  one 
or  two  units  may  be  offered.  It  will 
be  recommended  that  most 
Book-  high  schools  stick  to  the 
keeping  giving  of  one  year’s  work; 

but  large  high  schools, 
where  there  is  a  demand  and  where 
there  are  enough  teachers,  may  offer 
two  units. 

The  teacher  must  be  prepared 
through  having  7  1-2  college  semester 
hours  in  Bookkeeping  or  Accounting, 


if  he  teach  one  unit,  and  ten  college 
semester  hours  if  he  teach  two  units. 

All  commercial  teach- 
Teachers’  ers  must  have,  in  ad- 
Requirements  dition  to  other  re- 
,  quirements,  five  sem¬ 
ester  hours  in  General  Economics. 

In  the  subjects  of  Shorthand  and 
Typewriting,  no  changes  were  sug¬ 
gested  of  any  conse- 
Shorthand  quence.  Two  units  of 
and  Type-  Shorthand  may  be  of- 
writing  fered,  and  either  one- 
half  or  one  unit  of  Type¬ 
writing.  Shorthand  and  Typewriting 
were  divorced  in  the  Missouri  high 
schoolsin  1919,  when  Missouri  stepped 
ahead  of  nearly  all  the  states  and  said 
that  Typewriting  might  be  studied 
by  students  who  were  not  studying 
Shorthand.  This  separation  of  the 
two  subjects  will  be  continued. 

The  teacher  of  Shorthand  must 
have  7  1-2  college  semester  hours  in 
the  subject  and  the 
Teachers*  teacher  of  Typewrit- 
Requirements  ing  must  have  5  hours 
in  that  subject.  For 
the  persons  entering  college  to  prepare 
to  be  teachers  who  have  had  Short¬ 
hand  and  Typewriting  these  require¬ 
ments  may  be  made  up  from  courses 
in  Office  Training,  Secretarial  Work, 
and  courses  in  Methods  in  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting. 

Commercial  Geography  is  continued 
as  a  half-unit  course  in  the  high 
schools.  The  teacher’s  requirement 
is  raised  to  7  1-2  college  semester 
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hours  in  Geography,  of  which  2  1-2 
hours  must  be  in  Commercial  Geog¬ 
raphy. 

Commercial  Arithmetic  is  continued 
as  a  half-unit  course.  Heretofore  the 
teacher  of  this  subject 
Commercial  had  no  requirements 
Geography,  to  meet.  Now  he  is 
Arithmetic,  required  to  have  2  1-2 
and  Law  hours  in  Commercial 

Arithmetic,  2  1-2 
hours  in  Accounting,  and  2  1-2  hours 
in  College  Mathematics. 

Commercial  Law  is  continued  as  a 
half-unit  course,  but  the  teacher’s 
requirement  will  be  raised  from  2  1-2 
hours  to  5  hours. 

Penmanship  is  given  recognition 
for  the  first  time  in  Missouri  and  will 
be  allowed  one-half  unit 
Penman-  of  credit.  The  teacher 
ship  must  qualify  by  holding 

a  certificate  of  attain¬ 
ment  of  80  on  any  standard  scale, 
using  the  muscular  system,  and  must 
have  had  a  2  1-2  hour  course  in 
Methods  in  Penmanship.  There  is 
some  likelihood  that  this  requirement 
will  be  extended  also  to  the  teachers 
of  Penmanship  in  the  elementary 
schools. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  first  time 
for  Business  English.  It  will  be 
recommended  that  this 
Business  course  be  taught  by  a 
English  commercial  teacher.  The 
teacher’s  requirement  is  10 
hours  of  English,  2  1-2  of  which  must 
be  Business  English. 

Three  new'  courses  of  the  nature 
of  General  Business  study  will  be 
introduced  into  the 
General  Busi-  commercial  course  of 
ness  Courses  study  for  Missouri 
Added  high  schools.  These 

are  Salesmanship, 
Advertising,  and  Marketing.  The 
teachers  of  these  subjects  will  be 


required  to  qualify  by  having  had 
2  1-2  semester  hours  in  a  college 
course  in  each  subject  to  be  taught, 
and  in  addition  thereto  2  1-2  semester 
hours  in  General  Psychology. 

These  contemplated  changes  aiul 
improvements  will  not  be  in  effect 
during  the  present  school  year,  but 
w'ill  have  effect  from  September  1, 
1924.  During  the  coming  year  the 
office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Schools  will  issue  a  bulletin  on  the 
Course  of  Study  for  High  Schools 
involving  these  changes  and  many 
others  for  other  phases  of  high  school 
study. 

+  +  + 

Maclean  Takes  Up  Waterway 
Fight 

Another  of  our  business  college 
friends  is  “breaking  into  print.” 
In  the  April  and  July  issues  of  the  Min- 
sissippi  Valley  Magazine,  the  official 
organ  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Associ¬ 
ation,  appear  forceful  articles  by  Mr. 
R.  J.  Maclean,  president  of  Detroit 
Commercial  College.  In  his  capa¬ 
city  of  Director  of  the  Detroit  Board  of 
Commerce,  and  Chairman  of  the  In¬ 
land  Waterways  Committee,  he  ex¬ 
presses  in  vigorous  and  clear-cut 
fashion  the  position  of  Michigan  and 
the  Mississippi  Valley  on  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  project.  The  first 
article,  “Michigan’s  Interest  in  the 
St.  Lawrence,”  as  the  title  suggests, 
deals  primarily  with  the  Detroit  and 
Michigan  viewpoint.  But  in  “The 
V'alley  Replies  to  Bush’s  Comment,” 
in  the  July  issue,  he  takes  up  the 
cudgels  for  the  whole  Midwest,  meet¬ 
ing  Mr.  Bush  point  for  point  and 
challenging  him  to  prove  his  “friendly 
support”  by  some  evidence  of  reversal 
of  obstructive  legislation  in  New  York. 
The  articles  are  well  worth  reading. 


; 
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News  from  the  Various  Teachers’  Associations 


National  Conference  on 
Secretarial  Training 
— Coming — 

Boston,  October  27,  1923 

Doctor  Glen  Levin  Swiggett, 
Specialist  in  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion  for  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C.,  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  Bureau  will  hold  a 
conference  on  the  training  of  secre¬ 
taries,  in  Boston,  Saturday,  October 
27.  This  conference  will  be  held  in 
cooperation  with  Boston  University 
during  the  celebration  of  the  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  that 
university,  and  will  form  part  of  the 
program  of  the  conference  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Secretarial  Science.  Dean  T. 
Lawrence  Davis,  of  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity,  will  be  in  charge  of  local  arrange¬ 
ments. 

A  national  conference  on  secretarial 
training  is  timely,  as  Doctor  Swiggett 
says.  At  the  Boston  conference,  em¬ 
phasis  will  be  placed  upon  secretarial 
practice.  The  objectives  of  secre¬ 
tarial  training  will  be  discussed  by 
prominent  men  and  women  of  wide 
experience  in  these  several  fields: 
business,  public,  and  social  life,  and 
institutional  and  organization  activi¬ 
ties.  Special  treatment  will  be  given 
to  those  topics  that  will  best  offer 
constructive  aid  in  better  articulation 
and  codrdination  of  present-day 
courses  in  secretarial  training. 

The  conference  will  be  attended  by 
business  men  and  women  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  educational  institu¬ 
tions  in  which  some  phase  of  this 
type  of  training  is  now  offered.  There 
will  be  three  sessions.  The  morning 


and  afternoon  sessions,  with  repre¬ 
sentative  speakers  from  universities, 
high  schools,  and  private  business 
schools,  will  be  held  in  the  Secre¬ 
tarial  Science  Auditorium,  27  Garrison 
Street,  Boston.  The  place  of  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  third  and  concluding 
session  of  the  conference,  to  be  held 
as  an  informal  dinner-conference,  will 
be  announced  later.  This  session 
will  be  addressed  by  representatives 
of  business  and  public  life. 

AAA 

South  African  G.  S.  A. 

Report  by  A.  Alan  Bowie 

HE  Second  General  Meeting  of 
Johannesburg  Branch  of  the  South 
African  Gregg  Shorthand  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  in  the  Standard  Build¬ 
ings,  Johannesburg,  South  Africa, 
on  Wednesday,  April  11,  1923.  It 
was  well  attended  and  some  important 
business  was  transacted. 

In  a  letter  from  the  secretary,  with 
whom  we  have  been  keeping  in  close 
touch,  he  says: 

Although  far  removed  from  your  country  and 
England,  and  comparatively  isolated,  we  greatly 
appreciate  that  we  have  friends  who  are  taking 
an  interest  in  our  welfare  and  watching  our 
progress  with  sympathetic  eye,  and,  with  that 
thought  ever-present  in  our  minds,  we  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  persevere  until  Gregg  Shorthand 
has  become  a  power  in  this  land. 

Miss  B.  Carayan  was  elected 
secretary  to  succeed  Mr.  du  Toit, 
who,  though  unable  to  carry  on  the 
duties  of  secretary,  remains  on  the 
committee. 

Owing  to  the  growth  of  the  system 
in  South  Africa  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Gregg  {Continued  on  page  31) 
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ITDITORIAL  COMMENT 

On  Sundry  Topics 


The  Need  for  Emphasis  on 
English 

The  ability  to  write  correct  Eng¬ 
lish  is  a  fundamental  requirement 
in  the  practice  of  shorthand  as  a 
profession  in  any  of  its  branches — 
stenographic,  secretarial,  or  reporting. 
This  need  is  generally  recognized  by 
the  school  authorities  and  teachers, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  some  of 
the  leading  high  schools  greater  stress 
is  being  laid  upon  the  subject,  and  a 
more  strict  requirement  in  this  respect 
is  made  of  students  entering  the  short¬ 
hand  courses. 

The  subject  was  again  brought  to 
mind  by  President  Horace  A.  Edge- 
comb,  of  the  National  Shorthand 
Reporters’  Association,  in  his  address 
at  the  1923  Convention  last  month. 
He  said: 

Proper  preparation  of  studtrnU  (for  the  report¬ 
ing  profession)  in  secondary '^hools  may  unfold 
new  standards,  and  it  would.be  a  public  bene¬ 
faction  if  we  could  influence  the  amount  of 
English  required  before  beginning  the  study  of 
stenography  for  any  purpose.  Reporters  will 
continue  to  be  recruited  from  the  ranks  of 
amanuenses,  secretaries,  and  journalists,  and 
will  need  instruction  in  ethics  as  well  as  technical 
efficiency. 

The  creation  of  "new  standards  of 
English”  is  not  easy  of  accomplish¬ 
ment,  but,  if  progress  in  the  shorthand 
profession  is  to  be  attained,  more 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  English  in  "the  secondary 
schools  and  in  the  private  business 
schools  of  this  rank.  The  standard  of 
65  or  75%  as  a  passing  grade  is  wholly 
inadequate.  The  shorthand  writer 
is  confronted  with  two  problems  so  far 
as  English  is  concerned..  The  first  is 
understanding  it — getting  the  sense 


of  it  accurately — at  a  high  rate  of 
speed,  generally.  The  second  is  to 
take  imperfectly  written  notes,  notes 
that  are  reduced  tc  the  maximum  of 
brevity  for  the  sake  of  speed,  and 
translate  them  into  perfect  English. 
By  doing  this  he  necessarily  takes  on 
the  function  of  an  "editor,”  and  the 
degree  of  his  success  is  generally 
measured  byjj^his  knowledge  of  the 
English  language. 

The  reporter  is  constantly  confront¬ 
ed  with  these  problems.  In  the  steno¬ 
graphic  field  the  same  problem  arises, 
and  in  the  secretarial  field  there  is  an 
even  broader  application  of  English- 
writing  ability.  The  business  man 
frequently  dictates  brief  notes  of 
matters  that  his  secretary  must  put  in 
suitable  language.  Very  often  they 
are  bare  ideas  stated  in  the  briefest 
possible  words. 

English  is  vital  to  stenographic 
success,  and  teachers  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  school  must  recognize  this 
fact  and  seek  a  solution  of  it  if  the 
stenographic  profession  is  to  be  placed 
upon  the  high  plane  of  others. 

+  +  + 

A  Serious  Error  Corrected 

N  our  last  month’s  issue  (August, 

1923),  appeared  an  article  "On  the 
Use  of  Incentives,”  which  in  the  hur¬ 
ry  of  getting  to  press  was  credited  by 
mistake  to  Miss  Annabel  Crum,  of 
the  Illinois  Woman’s  College  at  Jack¬ 
sonville. 

The  real  author  of  this  helpful  ex¬ 
planation  of  class  plans  is  Miss  Katie 
Vee  Clarkson,  of  Brown’s  Business 
College,  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  and  we 
are  glad  to  correct  our  error  and  to 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENnp 

On  Sundry  Topics 


give  credit  to  Miss  Clarkson  for  her 
contribution.  Hardly  had  the  Au¬ 
gust  issue  been  mailed,  it  seemed,  be¬ 
fore  a  letter  was  received  from  Miss 
Crum  calling  our  attention  to  the  mis¬ 
take,  and  asking  us  to  right  the  er¬ 
ror,  and  Miss  Clarkson’s  note,  reach¬ 
ing  us  in  the  same  mail,  put  us  straight. 

+  +  + 

Obituary 

Almon  F.  Gates 

AS  this  issue  takes  form  we  learn, 
with  deep  regret,  of  the  death  of 
Almon  F.  Gates,  president  of  the  ' 
Waterloo  Business  College,  Waterloo, 
Iowa.  Although  ill  for  several  months, 
Mr.  Gates  complained  little,  and  it  was 
only  those  nearest  him  who  knew  of 
his  affliction  which  Anally  claimed 
him.  Self-abnegation  being  the  con¬ 
trolling  force  in  his  professional  life, 
he  just  a  few  days  prior  to  his  death 
contributed  to  and  attended  a  gather¬ 
ing  of  private  school  proprietors  at 
Chautauqua,  New  York. 

Mr.  Gates  was  never  content  to 
localize  his  interests  or  his  talent. 
As  a  college  man  his  conclusions  on 
momentous  topics  were  the  result  of 
study  and  investigation.  It  was  this 
valuable  background  which  marked 
his  contribution  to  the  great  profes¬ 
sion  which  he  served  so  faithfully. 

In  conventions — national,  sectional, 
local — Mr.  Gates  was  a  leading 
figure.  Without  his  presence  there 
was  something  decidedly  lacking. 
Whether  humorous  events  were  to  be 
staged  or  vital  problems  were  pressing 
for  solution,  he  was  approached  for 
advice  and  assistance.  His  willing¬ 


ness  of  response,  together  with  his 
ability  to  bring  things  to  pass,  re¬ 
sulted  in  numerous  appointments  to 
governing  bodies.  Probably  no  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  ranks  of  commercial 
education  served  on  more  committees 
than  did  Mr.  Gates.  Among  the 
organizations  benefiting  from  his  tal¬ 
ent  are  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers’  Federation,  The  National 
.Association  of  Accredited  Commer¬ 
cial  Schools,  and  the  Central  Commer¬ 
cial  Teachers’  Association. 

The  cause  of  securing  college 
recognition  of  the  work  in  private 
schools  had  an  active  champion  in 
Mr.  Gates.  At  first  his  was  the  voice 
in  the  wilderness.  Firm  in  the  belief 
that  one  who  sows  will  also  reap, 
he  pressed  his  demands  upon  those 
having  the  power  of  accreditment. 
Through  his  persistent  effort  several 
educators  of  prominence  were  en¬ 
listed,  with  evidences  of  at  least 
partial  victory  appearing  on  the 
horizon. 

His  interest  in  the  commercial 
field  began  in  1888  when  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  Waterloo  Business  College 
and  another  private  school  in  his  home 
city.  The  schools  were  consolidated. 
Shortly  after,  Mr.  Gates  returned 
to  his  Alma  Mater,  where  he  secured 
his  master’s  degree.  Linked  in  a 
pronounced  way  to  the  social  as  well  as 
the  business  uplift  of  Waterloo,  he 
again  assumed  charge  of  the  Waterloo 
Business  College,  of  which  he  remained 
president  until  his  death. 

In  his  going  the  profession  loses  one 
of  its  most  valuable  personalities. 
To  the  bereaved  family  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  we  join  the  profession  in  offer¬ 
ing  sincere  sympathy. 
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Quizzes  on  the  Manual  Lessons 

By  W.  \V.  Lewis 

Head  of  Theory  Department,  Gregg  School,  Chicago 

WE  RECEIVE  so  many  requests  for  theory  tests  and  examinations  that 
we  are  offering  in  this  and  successive  issues  a  series  of  lesson  tests  on 
the  Gregg  Manual.  These  tests  may  be  used  in  the  beginning  classes  on  com¬ 
pletion  of  each  lesson,  or  as  a  review  on  completion  of  the  shorthand  manual. 
They  may  be  used  also  to  good  advantage  as  review  in  the  dictation  class.  For 
the  most  part  the  words  selected  are  to  be  found  in  the  Manual,  though  some 
new  words  are  used. 


LESSON  I 

1.  (a)  A  circle  joined  to  a  curve  is  where? 

(b)  Write  in  shorthand  five  words  illustrating  your  answer. 

2.  Write  in  shorthand  the  following: 

team,  met,  ran,  gate.  dale. 

3.  (a)  How  is  a  circle  traced  when  joined  before,  after,  or  between  straight 

lines  going  in  the  same  direction?. 

(b)  Write  in  shorthand  two  words  illustrating  each  of  the  above  joinings. 

4.  Write  in  shoi^thand  the  following: 

kill,  gear,  lake,  wreck,  drag. 

.S.  Write  in  shorthand  the  following  sentences: 

Etta  will  take  the  lily  in  the  rig. 

Will  Harry  get  a  ticket  at  the  gate? 

The  lad  would  not  kill  the  wren. 

Will  the  wreck  make  Henry  late  at  the  arena? 

I  cannot  go  in  the  rain. 

6.  How  do  you  represent  in  shorthand  the  period}  the  dash}  the  hyphen}  the 

interrogation}  the  parentheses}  the  paragraph  sign?  capitalization} 

7.  (a)  Write  in  shorthand  the  following: 

am.  decay,  arena,  had,  lady,  linen,  tray,  will,  attic,  treat,  ate,  eight. 

(b)  In  your  longhand  transcript,  how  would  you  determine  the  spelling  of 
the  last  two  words? 

LESSON  II 

1.  (a)  How  is  a  shorthand  outline  placed  on  the  line? 

(b)  Illustrate  your  answer  to  the  above  by  writing  in  shorthand  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

badge,  Jap.  map,  palm,  fresh. 

2.  (a)  When  and  where  is  a  circle  permitted  to  assume  the  form  of  a  loop? 

(b)  Write  in  shorthand  five  words  illustrating  your  answer. 

3.  Write  in  shorthand  five  w'ords  illustrating  a  circle  betw’een  an  oblique  curve 

and  a  straight  line. 
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4.  Write  in  shorthand  the  following: 

navy,  iail,  fleet,  fell,  edge. 

5.  (a)  When  do/  and  r,  or /  and  /,  etc.  join  smoothly,  and  when  with  an  angle? 
(b)  Illustrate  your  answer  by  writing  in  shorthand  two  words  employing 

the  smooth  joining  and  two  the  angle  joining. 

6.  Write  in  shorthand  the  following: 

Please  get  the  letter  for  Mr.  Paine. 

I  shall  give  him  a  check  before  I  go. 

The  reply  will  not  please  our  pal. 

A  ship  will  leave  the  pier  every  hour. 

Mr.  Shelley  will  meet  Jack  at  the  bridge. 

LESSON  III 

1.  (a)  In  what  two  directions  may  the  o-hook  open? 

(b)  Write  in  shorthand  two  words  illustrating  each  opening. 

2.  (a)  What  prevents  the  o-hook  from  being  placed  on  its  side  even  though  the 

hook  is  before  n,  m,  r  or  /? 

(b)  Write  in  shorthand  five  words  illustrating  your  answer. 

3.  Write  in  shorthand  the  following: 

toe,  mole,  foam,  home,  coach,  far,  beyond,  very,  dome,  on  which  the. 

4.  Write  in  shorthand  the  following: 

John  will  take  Cora  to  the  show. 

Polly  told  Mr.  Kohn  about  the  boat. 

Our  friend  will  not  favor  the  change  before  fall. 

Will  the  judge  keep  all  the  people  back  of  tlie  rati? 

Dora  will  be  glad  if  Dollie  will  call  on  her. 

5.  Write  in  longhand  and  shorthand  words  illustrating  the  different  sounds  of 

the  o-hook. 

/  LESSON  IV 

1.  (a)  In  what  two  directions  may  the  oo-hook  open? 

(b)  Write  in  longhand  and  shorthand  words  illustrating  the  different  sounds 
of  the  oo-hook. 

2.  (a)  Under  what  conditions  is  the  oo-hook  placed  on  its  side  after  k  or  g? 

(b)  Write  in  shorthand  words  illustrating  your  answer. 

3.  Write  in  shorthand  the  following:  ^ 

full,  shook,  cool,  coal,  cuff,  muff,  pull,  mood,  where,  your  letter. 

4.  (a)  Write  in  shorthand  two  words  illustrating  w  at  the  beginning  of  a  word, 
(b)  Two  words  illustrating  iv  in  the  body  of  a  word. 

.S.  (a)  Explain  how  y  is  represented. 

(b)  Write  in  shorthand  five  words  illustrating  your  answer. 

6.  Write  in  shorthand  the  following: 

quack,  widow,  Yale,  whittle,  much,  one,  we  have  not,  whack,  yet,  wool. 

7.  Write  in  shorthand  the  following:  * 

We  will  give  you  the  book  if  you  will  do  a  little  work  in  the  hall. 

Where  will  you  move  in  the  fall? 

You  should  look  ahead  of  you  If  you  would  not  fall. 

Mr.  Cooley  met  him  by  the  roadway. 

Can  you  get  the  wheat  from  the  mill? 


(To  h*  continued  next  month) 
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DICTATION  MATERIAL  O 

tto  Shorthand  Plates  in 

Tht  GREGG  WRITER 


Don't  Worry — Smile 

The  world  knows  but  little  of  fail¬ 
ures  and  cares  less.  The  world 
watches  only  the  successes.  Stop 
worrying  over  things  that  can’t  be 
helped  and“  go  do  things  that  can  be 
done.  Few  people  care  a  continental 
for  your  failure.  Few,  if  any,  will 
help.  You  may  sit  and  magnify*® 
your  mistakes,  mourn  and  go  mad 
over  your  blunders,  but  men  will 
only  smile  that  cynical  smile  and  say 
of  you,  “He’s  no  good.’’  Self-” 
pity,  sympathy-soliciting,  wishing  and 
wading  will  only  let  you  down  low'er. 

Brace  up.  Brush  up.  Think  up, 
and  you  will  get  up.  Think  down,’®® 
look  down,  act  down,  and  you  will 
stay  down.  Paint  your  face  with 
a  smile.  Advertise  that  you  are  a 
success.  Then  think  and  work'**  for 
it.  Whatever  you  think  you  are, 
is  the  price  they  will  pay.  (138) 

Increasing  Your  Personal  Efficiency 

From  Hardware  World 

Character  is  the  biggest  asset 
which  any  man  can  possess.  A 
great  thinker  once  said  that  “There 
are  no  pockets  in  a  shroud.’’  Charac¬ 
ter  is**  made  up  of  the  warp  and  woof 
of  the  soul  itself. 

We  take  it  with  us  when  we  go 
into  Eternity;  our  money,  our  lands,*® 
our  business,  our  social  position  we 
leave  behind.  And  yet  how  many 
give  life  and  opportunity  for  that 
which  cannot  remain.  Character  is 
the  backbone’*  of  happiness,  of  life 
satisfactions,  of  business  success,  and 
of  ultimate  reward. 

The  man  with  character  plus  a 
reasonable  amount  of  initiative  will 
never  have’*®  ^  any  trouble  getting 
financial  backing  adet^ate  (or  his 
needs  and  abilities.  Character,  be 


it  remembered,  is  what  we  really  are, 
while  reputation  is  what  people'** 
think  we  are.  Only  the  individual 
who  is  genuine  through  and  through 
possesses  character.  Only  a  man 
whose  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond,'*® 
whose  integrity  is  unpurchasable, 
and  whose  honor  is  beyond  reproach, 
can  qualify  for  a  passing  mark  in  the 
100  per  cent  character  class. 

Character”*  includes  what  we  are  at 
home  and  at  business;  what  we  are  to 
our  inferiors  and  to  our  superiors; 
what  we  do  in  the  face*®®  of  tempta¬ 
tion  and  adversity  and  success.  Suc¬ 
cess  often  tries  a  man’s  character  more 
than  adversity.  Character  tells  peo- 
le  how  much  they  can  trust  us  and*** 
ow  far. 

Therefore,  consider  that  time  and 
effort  spent  in  the  building  up  of 
character,  in  the  cutting  out  of  weak¬ 
ening  habits,  in  the  establishment**® 
of  a  worthy  routine  of  life — is  worth 
all  it  costs. 

Character  will  give  the  public  con¬ 
fidence  in  you.  It  will  give  you  con¬ 
fidence  in***  yourself.  It  will  give  you 
courage  to  do,  and  to  hope,  and  to 
smile,  and  to  achieve.  The  strong 
character  is  never  a  grouch,  because*®® 
life  for  that  individual  holds  so  much 
of  joy  and  victory.  Cultivate  charac¬ 
ter  and  you  will  have  riches  beyond 
the  price  of  rubies.  (323) 

Lesson  I 

WORDS 

Lacquer,  granary,  gleam,  dreamy, 
elate,  caret,  Arctic,  aigrette,  decree, 
hymn,  haggle,  kennel,  rill,  Hamlin, 
teak,  naked,  natty,  ladle,  hilt.  (19) 

SENTENCES 

The  wreck  made  the  lady  late. 
Harry  will  take  the  grain  at  the  mill. 
I  will  get  the  millet  at  the  granary. 
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Will  Minnie  meet”  me  at  the  train? 
The  dreamy  lad  would  not  read  the 
decree.  The  green  elm  tree  marked 
the  trail.  Ella  will  not  take  the  relic*® 
in  the  rig.  (53) 

Lesson  II 

WORDS 

Abet,  brigade,  vamp,  panicky,  jay, 
digit,  clinch,  camphor,  fringed,  verbal, 
crave,  relish,  predicate,  chilblain, 
flail,  baked,  wrenched,  billet,  shekel, 
jilt,  beadle,  lamprey,  blear,  flinch.  (24) 
SENTENCES 

The  trip  I  plan  for  Jack  will  be 
brief.  I  fear  the  change  which  I 
have  made  in  the  letter  will  not  please 
Mr.  Barry.”  He  will  give  Mr.  Pratt 
the  market  letter.  I  shall  make_  the 
plea  for  the  lady.  Fanny  will  clinch 
the  tack.  Perry  will  not  lead*®  the 
brigade.  Please  give  every  name  in 
the  letter.  Will  the  deed  be  valid?(64) 

Lesson  III 

WORDS 

Anon,  blackball,  bolt,  clog,  poultry, 
horn,  haughty,  poker,  goblet,  tiptoe, 
shoddy,  gory,  porridge,  renovate, 
tawdry,  maraud,  molt,  tableau,  pot¬ 
ash,  trombone,  ramrod,  pomade.  (22) 

SENTENCES 

Will  Tom  bolt  the  'door?  The 
rogue  played  poker  in  the  hollow. 
If  John  will  take  the  narrow  road 
he  may  reach  home  before  dawn.” 
Cora  put  the  goblet  on  the  shelf. 
Lottie  will  borrow  a  kodak  from  the 
shop.  The  poultry  show  will  be  very 
good,  I  know.  Paul*®  broke  the 
ramrod.  Cora  will  renovate  her 
fall  coat.  (59) 

Lesson  IV 

WORDS 

Gruff,  cudgel,  beechnut,  baboon, 
arcanum,  aliquot,  pucker,  moot,  qua¬ 
drille,  lampoon,  iniquity,  hulk,  shovel. 


haddock,  tuft,  whinny,  yap,  witch¬ 
craft,  quip,  whirligig,  hunch,  plugged, 
jut.  (23) 

SENTENCES 

Buck  will  shovel  the  coal  for  Mr. 
Tully.  Do  you  believe  the  judge 
will  acquit  the  plucky  lad?  If  you 
should  move,  where  would  you”  go? 
Will  you  plug  the  melon  for  me?  If 
you  wade  in  the  brook,  you  may  cut 
your  foot.  The  walnut  tree  grew 
above  the*®  bluff.  If  you  take  a  trip 
in  the  yacht,  you  will  keep  cool.  (63) 

Lesson  V 

WORDS 

Mustang,  pastry,  smelt,  whiskers, 
athletes,  actress,  massage,  bracelet, 
chancel,  scathing,  Angora,  blast,  zon¬ 
ing,  Yankee,  bodice,  compress,  russet, 
squib,  ecstasy,  rasp,  asphalt,  chasten, 
bronze,  stitch.  (24) 

SENTENCES 

Nathan  wrote  an  essay  on  this 
theme.  We  will  ship  a  box  of  fancy 
apples  to  you  soon.  Do  you  think 
Mr.  Lasker  will  win”  the  chess  match? 
Surely,  we  will  not  have  to  wait  long 
before  we  get  their  reply.  There  is 
no  chance  for  making  a  false  move*® 
in  this  case.  If  you  desire  a  list  of 
books,  you  must  ask  for  one.  They 
could  not  get  on  the  bus,  because  it 
was”  full  at  that  hour.  (79) 

Lesson  VI 

WORDS 

Cairo,  humane,  Yumas,  idle,  bide, 
blithe,  feudal,  poise,  fife,  boils,  calliope, 
triad,  Ezekias,  piazza,  grouse,  con¬ 
dign,  lineal,  dowel,  hyacinth,  eques¬ 
trian,  whitewash,  ingratiate,  gyra¬ 
tion.  (23)  ^ 

SENTENCES 

Roy  is  having  a  siege  of  boils  on 
his  face.  Mr.  Lyons  would  not 
allow  the  boys  to  fly  their  new  kites 
on  the  lawn.”  Will  you  write  me 
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while  you  are  away  in  Siam?  It 
shocks  me  that  you  should  pay  such 
a  high  price  for  the  voile  dress.*®  Our 
guide  will  take  us  to  the  trout  stream 
where  we  will  try  our  luck.  There 
was  a  riot  after  the  fight.  (72) 

Morale 

By  S.  W'.  Straus  »n  "The  Straus  Investors 
idagatine" 

STRIVE  FOR  DEFINITE  COAL 

The  w'ord  morale  is  one  of  the 
many  gifts,  pleasant  or  unpleasant, 
of  the  War.  It  came  from  France; 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with**  morals; 
it  means,  rather,  in  its  military  signifi¬ 
cance,  confidence,  fighting  spirit,  disci¬ 
pline,  and  the  will  to  victory.  Since 
the  close  of  the  great  connict  the*® 
French  word  has  been  absorbed 
into  the  American  vocabulary,  for 
it  is  an  untranslatable  word — a  word 
which  expresses  in  six  letters  what 
would  otherwise^*  require  a  sentence. 

MORALE  IN  NORMAL  TIMES 

Applied  to  the  individual  in 
peace  times,  when  we  say  a  man 
has  high  morale  we  mean  that*®®  his 
head  is  up,  his  blood  is  circulating 
freely,  his  nerves  are  under  control, 
a  smile  is  on  his  face  and  in  his  heart, 
he***  is  full  of  confidence,  aggressive¬ 
ness,  vim  and  the  energy  that  makes 
for  success.  If  we  say  that  his  morale 
is  low  we  mean  that  he**®  has  lost 
confidence  in  himself  for  the  future, 
that  he  is  harassed  by  doubts  and  beset 
by  fears,  that  he  is  dominated  by 
negative  ideas,***  that  his  nerves 
have  the  better  of  him,  and  that  he 
is  in  a  general  condition  of  depression 
which  slows  him  up,  renders  him  in¬ 
efficient*®®  and  makes  him  incapable  of 
arriving  at  the  right  decisions  and 
carrying  them  out. 

Morale,  then,  is,  after  all,  perhaps 
the  most  important  thing  in***  the 
world.  It  is  the  very  basis  of  success. 
The  man  who  keeps  a  high  morale  at 


all  times  is  the  man  who  goes  ahead,**® 
the  man  who  accomplishes  things,  the 
man  who  not  only  sees  his  goal  but 
makes  steady  progress  towards  it. 

.  WILL  POWER  AND  SELF-CONTROL 

Fortunately,***  morale  is  something 
over  which  we  have  a  definite  control. 
Morale  is  the  product  of  right  thinking, 
of  proper  internal  adjustment  as  well  as 
adjustment*®®  to  outside  conditions, 
and,  finally  and  perhaps  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all,  of  will  power.  A  recent 
psychologist  and  healer  whose  doc¬ 
trines  seem  to  be  one***  of  the  fads 
of  the  day,  takes  the  stand  that  where 
the  imagination  and  the  will  conflict, 
the  will  always  loses.  Nothing  could 
be  more’*®  fallacious.  It  is  true 
enough  that  a  diseased  imagination 
can  break  down  one’s  will  power,  but 
if  one  examines  the  normal  rather 
than  the  abnormal’**  human  specimen 
and  especially  those  who  by  will  and 
common  sense  have  worked  out  their 
own  psychological  problems,  gained 
control  of  their  nerves  and  held*®® 
themselves  within  normal  lines,  he 
will  see  that  the  will  can  and  does 
control  the  imagination,  rather  than 
the  reverse. 

Internal  adjustment  is  very  largely*** 
a  matter  of  will  power.  By  in- 
tCTnal  adjustment  I  mean  coordina¬ 
tion  of  one's  faculties,  the  building  up 
of  a  sound  and  balanced  personality, 
the  subordination**®  of  those  human 
elements  which  make  for  weakness 
and  evil,  the  dominance  of  all  that 
makes  for  strength  and  good.  Not 
until  the  internal  adjustments***  are 
attended  to  can  one  adjust  oneself 
to  the  external.  A  weak  personality 
is  always  at  war  with  its  environment. 
On  every  side  we  see*®®  people  who 
complain  and  find  fault,  who  think 
that  the  world  is  against  them,  who 
believe  themselves  the  victims  of  bad 
luck,  and  who  are***  failures  because 
they  believe  themselves  bound  to  fail. 
On  the  other  hand  we  see  others  who 
do  not  complain  of  bad  luck  because 
they  make**®  their  own  good  luck. 
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whose  self-confidence  creates  success, 
whose  will  power  breaks  down  ob¬ 
stacles,  whose  controlled  personality 
creates  harmony  with  its  environment. 
If  we®'*  could  look  intothe  mindsof  the 
successful  men  of  to-day  we  would 
find,  without  exception,  that  they 
are  successful  because  they  believevl 
they  would*®®  be  successful. 

VITAL  FACTOR  IN  WAR 

Marshall  Foch — who  surely  should 
know — declares  that  morale  is  more  im¬ 
portant  in  war  than  guns,  or  tanks, 
or***  airplanes,  or  even  superior  num¬ 
bers.  In  a  recent  lecture  in  France  he 
declared  that  the  war  was  won  purely 
by  suF>erior  morale  on  the  part**®  of 
the  Allied  nations.  A  battle  is  lost,  he 
said,  simply  because  the  beaten  army 
believes  itself  beaten.  “Ninety  thou¬ 
sand  defeated  men,”  said  he,  “with¬ 
draw*"*  before  ninety  thousand  vic¬ 
torious  men  solely  because  they  are 
demoralized  and  have  no  morale  left. 

battle  is  never  lost  materially. 
.A  battle  lost  is^®®  a  battle  one  believes 
one  has  lost.” 

There  is  a  profound  truth  in  this, 
a  truth  which  everyone  might  well 
heed  and  take  to  heart,'**  a  truth 
which,  considered  rightly  and  duly 
acted  upon,  would  be  of  infinite  value 
to  every  human  being.  It  is  some¬ 
times  said  that  life  is'*®  a  battle.  It 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that 
life  is  a  war,  made  up  of  a  series  of 
daily  battles — a  war  that^*‘  ends 
only  with  the  grave.  Enemies  in¬ 
ternal  or  external  always  menace  us. 
Each  day  sees  its  conflict  and  each 
night  we  end  the  day  stronger*®®  if  we 
have  won,  or  weaker  if  we  have 
lost.  Gaining  strength  of  character 
is  exactly  like  gaining  strepgth  of 
muscle.  We  all  remember  the***  story 
of  the  ancient  Greek  athlete  who 
built  up  his  physical  powers  by  taking 
a  small  calf  and  carrying  it  a  certain 
distance.  Each  day,**®  of  course, 
the  calf  gained  in  weight,  but  little  by 
little  the  athlete  gained  correspond¬ 
ingly  in  strength  till,  finally,  when 
the  calf  had  grown  to***  its  full  propor¬ 


tions,  he  still  was  strong  enough  to 
subdue  the  animal’s  struggles  and  bear 
its  weight  as  before. 

So  it  is  in  building  strength*®®  of 
character.  Character  is  gained  only 
through  daily  exercise.  Every  time 
we  have  a  conflict,  internal  or  external, 
and  emerge  from  it  in  control  of*** 
our  temper  and  our  nerves  and  in 
control  of  the  situation,  we  strengthen 
our  character  and  will.  Why  are 
there  so  many  worthless  or  useless**® 
young  men  among  the  wealthier 
classes?  The  answer  is  simple  enough. 
They  fail  to  have  their  daily  battle. 
The  way  is  usually  made  so  smooth*** 
for  them  that  they  become  soft — or 
rather,  that  their  characters  never 
have  the  opportunity  to  harden  and 
solidify.  Under  more  fortunate  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  a*°®®  moral  sense  (that 
is,  under  less  fortunate  circumstances 
materially),  most  of  them  probably 
would  have  developed  into  good  men 
or  useful  citizens. 

INTEREST  IN  WORK'®**  NECESSARY 

Why  are  children  happy  and  full  of 
energy?  Watching  the  endless  vitality 
of  a  child,  one  cannot  help  regretting 
that  the  child  cannot  carry*®'®the  same 
energetic  enthusiasm  into  his  mature 
years.  But  the  reason  for  this  is  simple 
enough.  The  child  is  busily  engaged 
for  the  most'®**  part  in  doing  things 
that  he  likes  to  do.  His  chief  activity 
is  play.  His  hungry  muscles  cry 
out  for  action  and  as  he  plays"®®  he 
gratifies  this  desire.  If  we  will  look 
at  a  man  who  is  full  of  energy  and 
vitality,  who  is  “a  horse  for  work,” 
as"**  the  saying  goes,  who  accomplishes 
much  and  accomplishes  it  with  ease, 
we  w'ill  find  that  he  is  able  to  do  this 
because  he  enjoys  his"*®  work.  He 
has  found  a  vocation  to  whjch  he  is 
suited. 

STRIVE  FOR  DEFINITE  GOAL 

Not  all  of  US  can  do  exactly  the 
work  to"**  which  we  are  most  fitted. 
Men  often  make  mistakes  in  their 
choice  of  vocations,  but  every  one  of 
us  who  looks  at  his  work  in'*®®t he  right 
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way  and  in  the  right  spirit  can  make 
that  work  a  pleasure.  The  principal 
thing,  of  course,  is  to  set  up  a  stand- 
ard‘*“  of  excellence  and  form  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  reach  that  standard,  and 
a  standard  is  possible  in  any  work, 
however  humble.  If  one  be  an  eleva¬ 
tor***®  boy  he  can  set  out  to  become 
the  best  possible  elevator  boy.  If  one 
be  a  farmer  he  can  determine  to  be  the 
most  efficient**^®  farmer.  If  he  is  a 
salesman  he  can  strain  his  energies  to 
stand  each  month  at  the  top  of  the  list. 
Hard  and  disagreeable  tasks**®®  can  be 
made  easy  and  pleasant  if  approached 
in  the  right  mental  attitude  and  ac¬ 
complish^  with  determination  and 
efficiency.  Nothing,  in  fact,  is  too 
difficult****  to  be  accomplished.  “I 
intend  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if 
it  takes  all  summer,”  said  Grant  on 
the  field  of  Spottsylvania  in***®  1864. 
And  so  he  did.  His  determination 
in  this  last  campaign  was  victorious 
over  all  obstacles.  Despite  terrible 
reverses  and  enormous*’**  losses.  Grant 
never  lost  heart  but  fought  doggedly 
on  until  he  had  conquered  the  enemy 
and  brought  about  a  peace  which 
once  more  united  the**®®  southern  and 
northern  states  into  one  single  nation. 
It  was  the  spirit  of  determination  that 
won.  The  great  leader  might  have 
prolonged  his  merciless  policy****  of 
attrition  indefinitely,  but  fortunately 
it  was  not  necessary.  In  determina¬ 
tion  as  well  as  in  other  things  a  surplus 
is  very  desirable. 

I  know  a***®  man  W’ho  is  trying  to 
quit  smoking.  Physically,  he  is  not 
strong,  but  he  knows  that  tobacco  is 
not  good  for  him.  Yet  he  does**** 
not  seem  to  be  able  entirely  to  break 
oft  the  habit.  He  will  sometimes  go 
for  several  months  without  a  single 
cigar;  then  temptation  will**®®  be  too 
strong  for  him  and  he  will  try  just  one 
more  smoke.  This  leads  to  a  dozen 
or  a  score.  Then  again  he  tries**** 
to  quit  “to  see  if  he  can  accomplish 
it  this  time.”  As  long  as  he  fights  his 
battle  in  this  frame  of  mind  he  has***® 
no  hope  of  success.  If  we  know  we 
can  conquer  a  harmful  habit,  we  can 


conquer  it.  If  a  single  doubt  clouds 
our  mind,  we*‘*‘  can  not.  In  gaining 
self-control  we  can  do  only  what  we 
believe  firmly  in  our  hearts  we  can 
do.  (1594) 

Business  Letters 

Explaining  Delay 

{From  OardneFM  ConHrudim  Didaiion,  poffts  27  and  31, 
UtUrs  3  and  11) 

Miss  Louise  Legay, 

Harvard,  Illinois. 

Dear  Madam: 

Permit  me  to  inform  you  that  no 
payment  on  your  order  for  the  stove 
No.**  568E2964  need  be  sent  us  until 
thirty  days  after  the  order  is  delivered. 

Our  factory  has  been  unavoidably 
delayed  in  the*® manufacture  of  the 
particular  stove  you  selected;  other¬ 
wise  shipment  W'ould  have  been  in 
your  possession  before  this  date. 

A  letter  is  being  written  to  the** 
factory  superintendent  to-day  with 
instructions  to  give  your  order  special 
attention  and  rush  shipment  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  order,  no  doubt, 
will  be*®®  in  your  possession  within  a 
very  short  time  now,  and  I  assure  you 
your  patience  will  be  fully  appreciated. 

I  can  readily  appreciate  tnat  when*** 
you  placed  your  order  with  us  you 
expected  to  hav'e  it  shipped  without 
delay.  We  fully  expected  to  be  able 
to  do  this,  but  as**®  hereinbefore  men¬ 
tioned,  unforeseen  obstacles  have  made 
this  impossible. 

In  case  you  are  again  asked  to  make 
a  payment  before  the  stove  reaches 
you,  I  suggest***  that  you  merely  call 
our  attention  to  this  letter  or,  better 
still,  acquaint  me  with  the  fact  on  the 
opposite  side. 

'Very  truly  yours,  (174) 

Virginia  Machinery  &  Well  Co., 

Richmond,  Virginia. 

Gentlemen: 

We  are  just  in  receipt  of  your  order 
No.  2154,  calling  for  shipment  of** 
one  J98-C  and  one  J97-C;  also  one 
Farm  Pump  Engine  complete,  these 
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to  be  shipped  to  E.  A.  Stark*®  at  Lee, 
Virginia. 

We  have  entered  order  for  shipment 
of  parts  to  go  forward  promptly. 
The  engine  will  not  go  forward  for 
about  a  week^*  or  ten  days,  as  we 
are  very  much  behind  with  our  ship¬ 
ments,  owing  to  the  flood  of  orders 
which  have  been  coming  in  of  late.’®® 

Thank  you  for  the  above  order. 

Very  truly  yours,  (109) 

Key  to  July  O.  G.  A.  Test 

The  other  day  in  a  big  office  an 
executive  dictated  a  letter  and  in¬ 
structed  his  stenographer  to  sign  it 
and  mail  it  in  his  absence.**  When 
the  letter  was  transcribed  it  was 
faultless  but  for  one  word,  and  that 
one  word  was  the  fly  in  the  ointment. 
The  dictator  had*®  said  that  a  man 
referred  to  by  his  correspondent  was 
“impressionable.”  The  stenographer 
transcribed  this  as  “impregnable,” 
a  word  that  had  absolutely  no  rela¬ 
tion  to**  the  thought  of  the  dictator 
and  a  word  that  the  stenographer 
would  never  have  used  had  she 
troubled  herself  to  look  up  its  mean¬ 
ing.  The’®®  ^  one  word  made  the 
message  ludicrous.  It  reflected  on 
the  intelligence  of  both  the  dictator 
and  the  stenographer. 

Right  in  that  office  slept  a  fine’** 
dictionary.  You  could  have  hidden 
money  in  it  without  much  danger  of 
any  one  ever  finding  it. 

Just  suppose  you  looked  up  the 
meaning  of’*®  two  new  words  a  day — 
just  two  words,  one  in  the  forenoon 
and  one  in  the  afternoon.  That 
would  mean  that  in  the  course  of”* 
a  year  you  would  acquire  a  working 
familiarity  with  about  730  additional 
words.  In  five  years  you  would 
have  a  command  of  language*®®  vastly 
superior  to  that  of  many  people.  It 
would  mean  a  delightfully  increased 
comprehension  of  other  people’s 
thoughts  and  a  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  in  the  ability***  to  express 
your  own.  And  all  this  would  be 


done  so  easily  and  quietly  that  it 
would  not  seem  like  an  effort.  It’s 
just  a**®  matter  of  habit — the  dic¬ 
tionary  habit.  It  is  said  that  Mark 
Twain  was  once  absent  from  his  work¬ 
room  for  several  hours, and  that  when 
asked***  where  he  had  been  he  said, 
“I’ve  been  hunting  for  a  word,  and  I 
found  it,  too.”  (292) 

The  Courage  of  the  Commonplace 

By  Mary  Raymond  Shipman  Andrews 

Copyright,  1011.  by  CharU$  Scribner*a  Sona 

[ffaprintsd  in  Oregg  Shorthand  by  apoeial  permiaaion  of 
tho  publiahera.] 

{Continuad  from  the  Auguat  iaaue) 

IV 

The  proportion  of  fighting  in  the 
battle  of  life  outweighs  the  “beer  and 
skittles”;  as^®®®  does  the  interest. 
Johnny  McLean  found  interest  in 
masses,  in  the  drab-and-dun  village 
on  the  prairie.  He  found  pleasure  too 
and  as  far*®**  as  he  could  reach  he  tried 
to  share  it;  buoyancy  and  generosity 
w'ere  born  in  him;  strenuousness  he 
had  painfully  acquired,  and  like  most 
converts*®*®  was  a  fanatic  about  it. 
He  was  splendidly  fit;  he  was  the  best 
and  last  output  of  the  best  institution 
in  the  country;  he  W'ent*®**  at  his  work 
like  a  joyful  locomotive.  Yet  more 
goes  to  explain  what  he  was  and  what 
he  did.  He  developed  a  faculty  for 
leading*®®®  men.  The  cold  bath  of 
failure,  the  fire  of  success  had  tempered 
the  young  steel  of  him  to  an  excellent 
quality;  bright  and  sharp,  it*®**  cut 
cobwebs  in  the  Oriel  mine  where  cob¬ 
webs  had  been  thickening  for  months. 
The  boy,  normal  enough,  quite  un- 
phenomenal,  was  growing  strong  by 
virtue  of*®*®  his  one  strong  quality:  he 
did  what  he  resolved  to  do.  Bor  such 
a  character  to  make  a  vital  decision 
rightly  is  a  career.  On*®**  the  night  of 
the  Tap  Day  which  had  so  shaken 
him,  he  had  struck  the  key-note.  He 
had  resolved  to  use  his  life  as*’®®  if  it 
were  a  tool  in  his  hand  to  do  work, 
and  he  had  so  used  it.  The  habit 
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of  bigness,  once  caught,  possesses 
one*‘“  as  quickly  as  the  habit  of 
drink;  Johnny  McLean  was  as  un¬ 
hampered  by  the  net  of  smallnesses 
w'hich  tangle  most  of  us  as  a  hermit 
the  freedom  gave  him  a  power  which 
was  fast  making  a  marked  man  of 
him. 

There  was  dissatisfaction  among 
the  miners;  a  strike  was  probable 
the  popularity  of  the  new  superinten¬ 
dent  warded  it  off  from  month  to 
month,  which  counted  unto  him  for 
righteousness  in  the  mind  of  the 
president,”®®  of  which  Johnny  himself 
was  unaware.  Yet  the  cobwebs  grew; 
there  W'as  an  element  not  reached  by, 
resentful  of,  the  atmosphere  of 
Johnny’s  friendliness — “Terence”*® 

O’Hara’s  gang.’’  By  the  old  road  of 
music  he  had  found  his  way  to  the 
hearts  of  many.  There  W'ere  good 
voices  among  the  thousand®*®®  odd 
workmen,  and  Johnny  McLean  could 
not  well  live  without  music.  He  heard 
Dennis  Mulligan’s  lovely  baritone  and 
Jack  Dennison’s  rolling  bass,  as  they 
sang®**®  at  w'ork  in  the  dim  tunnels  of 
the  coal-mine,  and  it  seemed  quite 
simple  to  him  that  they  and  he  and 
others  should  meet®*®®  when  work 
hours  were  over  and  do  some  singing. 
Soon  it  was  a  club — then  a  big  club; 
it  kept  men  out  of  saloons,  which”*® 
Johnny  was  glad  of,  but  had  not 
planned.  A  small  kindliness  seems 
often  to  be  watered  and  fertilized  by 
magic.  Johnny’s  music-club  grew  to®*®® 
be  a  spell  to  quiet  wild  beasts!  Yet 
Terence  O’Hara  and  his  gang  had  a 
strong  hold;  there  was  storm  in  the 
air  and  the®**®  distant  thunder  was 
heard  almost  continually. 

Johnny,  as  he  swung  up  the  main 
street  of  the  flat  little  town,  the  brick 
schoolhouse  and  the  two®*®®  churches 
at  one  end,  many  saloons  en  route, 
and  the  gray  rock  dump  and  the 
chimneys  and  ®**®  shaft-towers  of  the 
mine  at  the  other,  carried  a  ribbon  of 
brightness  through  the  sordid  place. 
Women  came  to  the  doors  to  smile 
at®*®®  the  handsome  young  gentleman 
who  took  his  hat  off  as  if  they  were 


ladies;  children  ran  by  his  side,  and 
he  knocked  their  caps  over®**®  their 
eyes  and  talked  nonsense  to  them, 
and  swung  on  whistling.  But  at 
night,  alone  in  his  room,  he  was 
serious.  How  to  keep  the®®®®  men 
patient;  how  to  use  his  influence  with 
them;  how  to  advise  the  president — 
for  young  as  he  was  he  had  to  do  this 
because®®*®  of  the  hold  he  had  gained 
on  the  situation;  what  concessions 
were  wise — the  young  face  fell  into 
grave  lines  as  he  sat,  hands  deep®®®® 
in  his  pockets  as  usual,  and  considered 
these  questions.  Already  the  sculptor 
Life  was  chiselling  away  the  easy 
curves  with  the  tool  of  responsibility. 

He”*®  thought  of  other  things  some¬ 
times  as  he  sat  before  the  wood  fire 
in  his  old  Morris  chair.  His  college 
desk  was  in  the  corner®*®®  by  the 
window,  and  around  it  hung  photo¬ 
graphs  ordered  much  as  they  had  been 
in  -New  Haven.  The  portrait  of  his 
father  on  the  desk,®**®  the  painting  of 
his  mother,  and  above  them,  among 
the  boys’  faces,  that  group  of  boys  and 
girls  of  whom  she  was  one,  the  girl®*®" 
whom  he  had  not  forgotten.  He  had 
not  seen  her  since  that  Tap  Day. 
She  had  written  him  soon  after — an 
invitation  for  a  week®**®-end  at  her 
mother’s  camp  in  the  woods.  But  he 
would  not  go.  He  sat  in  the  big  chair 
staring  into  the  fire,  in  this**®®  small 
room  far  in  the  West,  and  thought 
about  it.  No,  he  could  not  have  gone 
to  her  house-party — how  could  he? 
He  had®**®  thought,  poor  lunatic,  that 
there  was  an  unspoken  word  between 
them;  that  she  was  different  to  him 
from  what  she  was  to  the  others. 
Then®*®®  she  had  failed  him  at  the 
moment  of  need.  He  would  not  be 
taken  back  half-way,  with  the  crowd. 
He  could  not.  So  he®**®  had  civilly 
ignored  the  hand  which  she  had  held 
out  several  times,  in  several  ways. 
Hurt  and  proud,  yet  without  conceit, 
he  believed  that  she®*®*  kept  him  at  a 
distance,  and  he  w'ould  not  risk  com¬ 
ing  too  near,  and  so  stayed  altogether 
away.  It  happens  at  times  that  a 
big,®***  attractive,  self-possessed  man 
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is  secretly  as  shy,  as  fanciful,  as  the 
shyest  girl — if  he  cares.  Once  and 
again  indeed  the  idea  flashed  into^“® 
the  mind  of  Johnny  McLean — that 
perhaps  she  had  been  so  sorry  that 
she  did  not  dare  look  at  him.  But 
he  flung  that  aside®*^®  with  a  savage 
half-laugh. 

“What  rot!  It’s  probable  that  I  was 
important  enough  for  that,  isn’t  it? 
You  fool!’’  And  about  then  he  was®*®® 
likely  to  get  up  with  a  spring  and  at¬ 
tack  a  new  lx)ok  on  pillar  and  shaft 
versus  the  block  system  of  mining  coal. 

The  busy®**®  days  went  on,  and  the 
work  grew  more  absorbing,  the  at¬ 
mosphere  more  charged  with  an  elec¬ 
tricity  which  foretold  tempest.  The 
president  knew  that  the  personality®*®® 
of  the  young  superintendent  almost 
alone  held  the  electricity  in  solution; 
that  for  months  he  and  his  little  mu¬ 
sical  club  and  his  large  popularity 
had®*'®  kept  off  the  strike.  Till  at  last  a 
day  came  in  early  May. 

VVe  sit  at  the  ends  of  the  earth  and 
sew  on  buttons*®®®  and  play  cards  while 
fate  wipes  from  existence  the  thing 
dearest  to  us.  Johnny’s  father  that 
afternoon  mounted  his  new  saddle- 
horse  and  rode  through*®*®  the  after¬ 
noon  lights  and  shadows  of  spring. 
The  girl  who  had  not  forgotten, 
either,  went  to  a  luncheon  and  the 
theatre  after.  And  it  was*®®®  not  till 
next  morning  that  Brant,  her  brother, 
called  to  her,  as  she  went  upstairs 
after  breakfast,  in  a  voice  which 
brought  her  running  back.*®^®  He  had 
a  paper  in  his  hand,  and  he  held  it  to 
her. 

“VV'hat  isit,  Brant?  Something  bad?’’ 

“Yes,’’ he  said,  breathing  fast.  “Aw¬ 
ful.*'®®  It’s  going  to  make  you  feel 
badly,  for  you  liked  him — poor  old 
Johnny  McLean.’’ 

“Johnny  McLean?’’  she  repeated. 

Brant  went  on: 

“Yesterday — a  mine*'*®  accident. 
He  went  down  after  the  entombed 
men.  Not  a  chance.’’  Brant’s  mouth 
worked.  “He  died — like  a  hero — 
you  know.’’  The  girl  stared. 

“Dted?**®®  Is  Johnny  McLean  dead?’’ 


She  did  not  fall  down,  or  cry  out, 
but  then  Brant  knew.  Swiftly  he 
came  up  and  put  his  big,  brotherly*'*® 
arm  around  her. 

“Wait,  my  dear,’’  he  said.  “There’s 
a  ray  of  hope.  Not  really  hope,  you 
know — it  was  certain  death  he  went 
to**o® — but  yet  they  haven’t  found — 
they  don’t  know,  absolutely,  that 
he’s  dead.’’ 

Five  minutes  later  the  girl  was 
locked  in  her  room  with  the  paper.®**® 
His  name  was  in  large  letters  in  the 
headlines.  She  read  the  account 
over  many  times,  with  painstaking 
effort  to  understand  that  this  meant 
Johnny**®®  McLean.  That  he  was 
down  there  now,  while  she  breathed 
f)ure  air.  Many  times  she  read  it, 
dazed.  Suddenly  she  flashed  to  the 
window  and***®  threw  it  open  and 
beat  on  the  stone  sill  and  dragged  her 
hands  across  it.  Then  in  a  turn  she 
felt  this  to  be  worse**®®  than  useless 
and  dropped  on  her  knees  and  fopnd 
out  what  prayer  is.  She  read  the 
paper  again,  then,  and  faced  things. 

It  was  the***®  often-repeated,  in¬ 
credible  story  of  men  so  accustomed 
to  danger  that  they  throw  away  their 
lives  in  sheer  carelessness.  A  fire 
down  in  the  third**®®  level,  five  hun¬ 
dred  feet  underground;  delay  in 
putting  it  out ;  shifting  of  responsibility 
of  one  to  another,  mistakes  and  stu¬ 
pidity;  then  the  sudden  discovering 
that***®  they  were  all  but  cut  off;  the 
panic  and  the  crowding  for  the  shaft, 
and  scenes  of  terror  and  selfishness 
and  heroism  down  in  the*'®®  darkness 
and  smothering  smoke. 

The  newspaper  story  told  how  Mc¬ 
Lean,  the  young  superintendent,  had 
come  running  down  the  street,  bare¬ 
headed,  with  his  light,  great  pace*'*®  of 
an  athlete.  How,  just  as  he  got  there, 
the  cage  of  six  men,  which  had  gone 
to  the  third  level,  had  been  drawn 
up**®®  after  vague,  wild  signalling 
filled  with  six  corpses.  How,  when  the 
crowd  had  seen  that  he  meant  to  go 
down,  a  storm  of  appeal  had*'*®  broken 
that  he  should  not  throw  his  life  away; 
how  the  very  women  whose  husbands 
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and  sons  were  below  had  clung  to 
him.  Then  the'’*®®  paper  told  how 
he  had  turned  at  the  mouth  of  the 
.shaft — the  girl  could  see  him  standing 
there  tall  and  broad,  wdth  the  light*®*® 
on  his  boyish  blond  head.  He  had 
snatched  a  paper  from  his  pocket  and 
waved  it  at  arm’s-length  so  that  every 
one  could  see.*®®®  The  map  of  the 
mine.  Gallery  57,  on  the  second 
level,  where  the  men  now  below'  had 
been  working,  was  close  to  gallery 
9,*®7s  entered  from  the  other  shaft  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away.  The  two 
galleries  did  not  communicate,  but 
only  six  feet  of  earth  divided  them.®*®® 
The  men  might  chop  through  to  9 
and  reach  the  other  shaft  and  be 
saved.  But  the  men  did  not  know  it. 
He  explained  shortly*®*®  that  he  must 
get  to  them  and  tell  them.  He  would 
go  to  the  second  level  and  with  an 
oxygen  helmet  would  reach  possible 
air**®®  before  he  w’as  caught.  Quickly, 
with  an  unhesitating  decision,  he 
talked,  and  his  buoyancy  put  courage 
into  the  stricken  crowd.  With  that 
a  woman’s  voice*®*®  lifted. 

“Don’t  go — don’t  ye  go,  darlin’,’’  it 
screamed.  “  ’Tis  no  frinds  down  there. 
’Tis  Terence  O’Hara  and  his  gang 
— ’tis  the  strike-makers.  Don’t®*®®  be 
throw'in’  away  your  sw'eet  young  life 
for  thim.’’ 

The  boy  laughed.  “That’s  all  right. 
Terence  has  a  right  to  his  chance.’’  He 
went  on®**®  rapidly.  “I  w'ant  five 
volunteers — quick.  A  one-man  chance 
isn’t  enough  to  take  help.  Quick — five.” 

And  twenty  men  pushed  to  the  boy 
to®*®®  follow  him  into  hell.  Swiftly  he 
picked  five;  they  put  on  the  heavy 
oxygen  helmets;  there  w'as  a  deep 
silence  as  the  six  stepped  into***®  the 
cage  and  McLean  rang  the  bell  that 
signalled  the  engineer  to  let  them 
down.  That  was  all.  They  were  the 
last  rescuers  to  go**®®  down,  and  the 
cage  had  been  drawn  up  empty.  That 
was  all,  the  newspaper  said.  The  ^irl 
read  it.  All!  And  his  father  racing 
across®**®  the  continent,  to  stand  with 
the  shawled  women  at  the  head  of  the 
shaft.  And  she,  in  this  far-off  city. 


going  through  the  motions®*®®  of 
living.  (6852) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 

The  Clearing  House  and  the  Bank 

(r^ird  artieU  of  a  teriet  b^gun  in  the  June  ieeue.  Copiet 
the  June  and  July  are  eliU  available.] 

The  leadership  of  the  Chicago 
Clearing  House  Association  in  local 
banking  activity  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  primary  fact  that  it  is  a  voluntary 
association,*®  organized  and  main¬ 
tained  for  the  sole  purpose  of  facilitat¬ 
ing  the  reciprocal  relations  of  the 
city’s  banking  institutions  and  of 
holding  to  the  highest  standard  of®® 
efficiency  in  banking  operations. 
Wherever  there  is  a  Clearing  House 
the  same  leadership  obtains. 

Dominant  over  all  other  considera¬ 
tions,  there  exists  the  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation,*®  which  involves  the  willing¬ 
ness  to  subordinate  unreasonable 
self-interest  to  the  general  weal — and 
a  broad  and  voluntary  acceptance  of 
constituted  authority. 

It  follows  then,*®®  that  membership 
in  the  Clearing  House  Association  is  a 
seal  of  merit,  a  badge  of  honor — a 
distinction  to  be  sought,  a  reality  to 
be**®  expected  by  the  public  of  its 
banks. 

Being  a  voluntary  association,  its 
government  is  entirely  representa¬ 
tive  and  democratic.  There  is  no 
distinction  between  members.  The*®® 
large  downtown  bank  and  the  small 
outlying  institution  is  received  on 
the  same  basis.  No  member  yields 
anything  of  its  autonomy  in  assenting 
to  the**®  necessary  rules  of  procedure. 
All  is  devised  and  executed  only  for 
the  good  of  all,  for  the  banks  them¬ 
selves  and,  more  particularly,  for 
every  bank*®®  depositor  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Relations  with  banks  of  other 
cities,  the  roster  of  customers,  the 
amount  and  kind  of  business  in  hand 
— all  these  matters**®  are  of  no  official 
interest  to  the  association  or  its  mem¬ 
bers.  Actually  they  are  never  re¬ 
vealed  to  even  the  Clearing  House 
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Committee  except  in  an**®  eventuality 
where  the  banking  health  of  the 
community  may  be  endangered,  and 
in  that  case  it  is  to  be  supposed,  the 
first  instinct  of  an*^‘  impaired  bank 
would  be  to  address  the  governing 
body  for  aid. 

It  has  been  shown  in  a  previous 
article  that  the  origin  of  the  Clearing’®® 
House  idea  lay  in  a  desire  to  simplify 
the  balancing  of  debits  and  credits 
between  banks.  Thus  the  idea  was 
wholly  utilitarian  in  its  beginning.’*® 
The  spirit  of  helpfulness  between 
member  banks  and  the  conception 
of  advancing  the  financial  health 
and  happiness  of  the  community 
were  later  developments.  As  the’®® 
idea  has  ramifiea  and  grown  into 
these  deeper  expressions  of  public 
service,  it  may  be  stated  with  convic¬ 
tion  that  they  have  now  become  of 
wider”®  ultimate  value  than  the  mere¬ 
ly  routine  check  of  balancing  items. 
^  the  individual  bank,  which  relin¬ 
quishes  no  atom  of  its  individuality 
by  virtue  of  its®®®  Clearing  House 
membership,  finds,  on  the  contrary, 
that  its  usefulness  to  itself,  to  its  cus¬ 
tomers  and  to  the  community  as  a 
whole  is  materially  enhanced®*®  by 
this  active  cooperation  with  other 
, banks  of  its  own  city  in  keeping  the 
financial  situation  sound. 

In  Chicago  to-day,  interest  in  the 
Clearing  House®®®  Association  is  no 
longer  confined  to  those  who  make 
banking  their  profession.  The  man 
on  the  street,  to  whom  the  association 
formerly  meant  nothing  but  ®*®  a 
mysterious  agency  which  “had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  his  checks,"  is  now 
thinking  in  terms  of  welfare,  personal 
and  public.  The  disclosures  concern¬ 
ing  the®®®  recent  failure  of  a  large 
neighborhood  bank — not  a  member  of 
the  Association — may  be  credited 
with  this  quickening  of  public  interest. 
•Mr.  Average  Man®*®  now  enjoys  the 
consciousness  that  the  Clearing  House 
Association  is. an  aggressive  force  for 
good,  an  essential  element  in  our 
community,  without  which  neither 
he®®®  nor  his  bank  could  feel  the  secur¬ 


ity  that  must  always  accompany  the 
basic  idea  of  banking.  (566) 

ITh*  next  article  will  appear  tn  anjeorlj;  ieeue.] 

Church  vs.  the  Print  Studio 

(Continued  from  ike  July  issue) 

Q  These  signs  have  to  be  painted 
up  through  the  month  to  be  delivered 
at  the  end  of’®’®  the  month,  is  that 
right? 

A  They  are  made  from  originals, 
hand  painted,  and  then  they  are 
printed. 

Q  You  can’t  assemble  them  until 
they’®®®  are  painted,  can  you? 

A  You  can't  assemble  them  un¬ 
til  they  are  painted. 

Q  Up  to  the  time  that  you  em¬ 
ployed  Mr.  Avery,  which  was’®*®  in 
about  June,  1919,  you  had  had  several 
conversations  with  Mr.  Peterson  and 
Mr.  Fulton  with  reference  to  the 
fact  that  your  place  was  out’®®®  selling 
show  cards,  haven’t  you? 

A  I  was  employed — 

Q  Just  answer  that  yes  or  no. 
Have  you  had  conversations  with 
them  about  it? 

A’®’®Yes. 

Q  What  is  that? 

A  Yes. 

Q  Some  of  those  conversations 
were  held  in  my  office,  is  that  right? 

A  I  don’t  believe  so.’®®® 

Q  Do  you  remember  of  any  being 
held  in  my  office? 

A  Not  along  that  line;  no,  sir. 

Q  And  the  burden  of  these  con¬ 
versations’**®  was  that  you  should  let 
the  office  force  alone  and  attend  to 
your  salesmanship? 

A  I  was  employed  as  salesmanager 
when  we  were  incorporated. 

Q’*®®Do  you  remember  on  one  oc¬ 
casion  they  told  you  that  you  were 
not  producing  enough  as  a  salesman 
to  justify  a  raise  in  pay  while’*’®  they 
in  the  production  department  were 
working  harder  than  ever? 

A  I  don’t  remember  any  such 
thing. 

Q  This  allegation  in  your  bill  of 
complaint”®®  about  raising  your  salary 
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to  seventy-five  dollars  a  week  should 
be  forty-five  dollars  a  week,  shouldn’t 
it?  A  No,  sir. 

Q  It  was*'*^  seventy-five  dollars? 

•  A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  They  did  raise  their  salaries 
to  forty-five  dollars,  didn’t  they? 

A  No,  sir,  to  forty  dollars.  That”“ 
was  done  when  they  came  back. 

Q  I  said  after  they  came  back. 

A  It  was  raised  from  thirty-five 
dollars  to  forty  dollars  when*”^  they 
both  came  back.  They  threatened 
to  raise  it  to  seventy-five  dollars. 

Q  They  threatened  to  raise  it 
to  seventy-five  dollars  because  you**°® 
wouldn’t  go  out  and  sell? 

.\  No,  sir,  I  was  out  selling. 

Q  As  long  as  you  went  out  and 
sold  you  never  had  any****  trouble,  did 
you? 

A  There  was  always  a  feeling 
there. 

Q  Up  to  the  time  you  employed 
Mr.  Avery  you  had  charge  of  all  the***® 
salesmen,  didn’t  you? 

A  There  weren’t  any  salesmen. 
(3858) 

Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

P.\INLESS 

Patient:  “What  are  the  last  teeth 
to  come.  Doctor?’’ 

Doctor:  “False  teeth,  ma’am.’’  (13) 

disadvantage! 

Maud:  “Did you  hear  about  Gladys? 
She  has  a  position  as  detective  in 
one  of  the  big  department  stores.’’ 

Clara:  “I  don’t  envy  her.  Im¬ 
agine**  being  known  as  a  plain-clothes 
woman.’’  (32) 

TEN  dollars!  ne.xt! 

“The  way  your  son  runs  his  racing 
car  is  an  art.’’ 

“Yes.  And  too  frequently  a  fine 
art.’’  (18) 


SOLVED  AT  last! 

Oscar:  “Why  do  they  call  them 
dizzy  blondes?’’ 

Archie:  “Because  they’re  light¬ 

headed,  I  guess.’’  (15) 

AULD  LANG  SYNE 

A  small  boy  sat  on  a  doorstep,  over¬ 
whelmed  with  grief,  and  a  youngster 
somewhat  older  stopped  to  comfort 
him. 

“What’s  the  matter,  kid?’’  he 
asked**  kindly. 

‘ ‘  M y-my-dog  was  killed ,’ ’  explained 
the  other  between  sobs. 

“Aw,  that’s  all  right.  My  grandma 
died  last  week  and  I  never  cried  a‘® 
drop.’’ 

“It  ain’t  a  bit  the  same.  You 
didn’t  raise  your  grandma  from  a 
pup.’’  (65) 

NO  MORE  jazz! 

Question:  “Why  does  a  policeman 
remind  you  of  music?’’ 

Answer:  “Because  he  is  always 
looking  for  a  slow  beat,  a  long  measure, 
the  next  bar,**  a  three-quarter  rest, 
a  good  time,  and  a  full  measure.’’ 
(36) 

AND  THEN  HE  TIRES 

“If  a  man  marries  a  widow  by  the 
name  of  Elizabeth,  with  two  children, 
what  does  he  get?’’ 

“Give  up.’’ 

“A  second-hand  Lizzie  and**  two 
runabouts.’’  (27) 

HEAVY  HINT 

Claude — “May  I  call  you  by  your 
first  name?’’ 

Norah — “How  about  your  last 
name?’’  (IS) 
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Prognostic  Tests  in  Typewriting 

(Continued  from  page  5) 


time  the  probably  unconscious  feel¬ 
ing  of  satisfaction  that  attends 
accurate  reaction. 

The  first  exercise  measures  the 
rhythmical  reactions  of  the  fingers 
of  both  hands  going 
Purpose  of  from  left  to  right.  The 
the  Rhythm  second  exercise  is  just 
Tests  the  reverse  of  the  first. 

The  third  involves  the 
striking  of  a  double  letter  and  shows 
the  common  tendency  to  break  the 
rhythmical  reaction  by  striking  the 
double  letter  more  quickly  than  the 
letter  preceding  and  following  it. 
The  fourth  exercise  requires  the 
subject  to  strike  with  each  finger 
four  times  before  using  the  next 
finger  and  was  used  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  extent  to  which  the 
subject  would  respond  rhythmically 
a  number  of  times  with  the  same 
finger.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
that  this  exercise  measures  what  it 
is  purported  to  measure,  and  it  seems 
quite  probable  that  an  exercise  in¬ 
volving  a  reaction  from  one  hand  and 
then  from  the  other  would  have  been 
more  valuable  than  the  one  used. 
Such  an  exercise,  however,  is  rather 
difficult  to  construct  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  reactions  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  made  in  pairs  and  the  results 
would  be  quite  similar  to  those  ob¬ 
tained  by  exercise  three. 

This  test  was  scored  in  terms  of 
the  average  mean  deviation.  The 
distance  between  the 
Scoring  strokes  was  measured  in 
Results  millimeters,  the  sum  of  the 
measurements  divided  by 
the  number  of  measurements  made, 
and  the  deviation  from  that  mean 
calculated.  The  average  mean  devia¬ 
tion  was  found  by  dividing  the  sum 


of  the  deviations  by  the  number  of 
measurements.  The  subject  whose 
average  mean  deviation  was  lowest, 
scored  highest  in  the  test;  the  one 
whose  average  mean  deviation  was 
highest,  scored  lowest. 

As  was  stated  in  the  beginning, 
the  primary  object  in  constructing 
the  tests  was  to  pro- 
Difficulties  of  duce,  if  possible,  a 
Constructing  test  of  practical,  as 
a  Practical  well  as  theoretical 
Test  value.  It  seemed 

almost  impossible  to 
attain  this  object  through  an  analysis 
of  the  various  distinct  required  capa¬ 
cities,  as  Seashore  did  with  musical 
talent,  first,  because  one  could  not  be 
sure  that  he  was  measuring  by  the 
test  just  the  one  special  capacity,  or 
the  combination  of  two  or  three  of 
those  capacities  that  he  intended  to 
measure;  second,  because  there  is  as 
yet  no  way  of  determining  the  weight 
of  each  capacity  in  comparison  v/ith 
the  whole  or  with  a  single  capacity; 
and  third,  because  such  an  analysis 
would  necessitate  a  series  of  some 
eight  or  ten  tests,  requiring  consider¬ 
ably  more  time  in  giving  the  tests 
and  labor  in  scoring  them,  than  would 
be  required  by  one  or  two  composite 
tests.  These  tests,  then,  were  con¬ 
structed  on  the  assumption  that  if 
the  first  attempts  of  naive  operators 
can  be  recorded,  classified  and  ana¬ 
lyzed,  such  records  would  form  a 
more  reliable  basis  for  approximating 
what  limits  those  operators  can  reach 
as  the  result  of  practice  than  the 
scores  made  by  the  operators  on  any 
number  of  mental  tests. 

In  order  to  compare  these  new 
tests  with  the  tests  which^have  previ¬ 
ously  been  tried,  a  battery  of  group 
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The  Gregg  Writer  in  Your 
Class  Will 

1 —  Create  an  interest  in  the  work  that  is 
absent  without  outside  aid. 

2 —  Intensify  and  clinch  the  importance  of 
thoroughness  and  accuracy. 

3 —  Arouse  the  ambition  of  the  student  and 
stimulate  him  to  do  more  work,  better 
work. 

4 —  Furnish  a  large  amount  of  the  best  kind 
of  supplementary  reading  and  writing 
practice,  which  greatly  simplifies  the 
teacher’s  work. 

REGULAR  RATE:  $1.50  the  Year. 

TEACHERS’  PERSONAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS,  $1-50  for  Two  Years. 

SCHOOL  RATES: 

$1.00  the  year,  directed  to  individual  subscribers. 

S5c  the  year,  addressed  in  bulk  for  delivery  at  the  school. 


Date . . . 

THE  GREGG  WRITER. 

631  South  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  enter _ subscriptionCs)  to  The  Gregg  Writer  for  the  $  . . . inclosed 

addressing; 

Street  or  Box  Number . . . . . . . . 

City  and  State . . . . . . . 

(//copies  are  to  be  directed  to  individual  subscribers,  attach  list  of  addreeeee.) 
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association  tests,  made  up  of  an 
Action  Agent,  a  Verb  Object,  a 
Number  Checking, 
Association  a  Form  Substitution, 
Tests  and  an  Individual 

Color  Naming  test, 
prepared  by  Woodworth  and  Wells 
(10),  were  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
machine  tests.  The  time  in  seconds 
was  taken  as  the  basis  for  the  scores  on 
these  tests,  and  hve  seconds  were  arbi¬ 
trarily  added  to  the  time  for  each  error 
made.  The  person  completing  the  tests 
in  the  shortest  time,  including  theaddi- 
ional  time  for  errors  scored  highest. 

IMiss  Brewinglon’s  analysts  of  the  results  of  these 
experimental  tests,  and  tables  showing  the  scores 
made  will  be  given  next  month.] 


Convention  Paragraphs 

(Continued  from  page  13) 
associations  in  that  country,  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  changed  its  name  from  the 
local  one  to  the  South  African  Gregg 
Shorthand  Association  (Johannesburg 
Branch).  It  will  be  the  parent  body 
for  other  local  associations. 

Speed  practice  classes  were  organ¬ 
ized  to  prepare  students  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commercial  Examinations  and 
also  for  the  South  African  Institute 
of  Commerce  Examinations. 

A  A  A  . 

The  September  Gregg  Writer  con¬ 
tains  a  complete  report  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Shorthand  Reporters’  Convention. 


d*  +  “F 

News  From  the  Front 

By  E.  \V.  Atkinson,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Publicity  Manager  of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers’  Federation 


WHERE  shall  we  take  the  1924 
N.  C.  T.  F.?  How  about  some- 
whi^re  in  Cuba,  Berlin,  Tokyo,  IJpcr- 
nivik,  or  Shelby?  Perhaps  you  can 
recommend  a  better  place.  At  any 
rate,  look  over  the  proposed  plan  for 
choosing  the  next  place  of  meeting: 

All  invitations  shall  be  presented  to 
the  General  Secretary  in  writing  not 
later  than  December  15.  These 
invitations  will  be  read  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  h'ederation  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  various  places  send¬ 
ing  invitations  will  be  allowed  the 
floor  for  three  minutes. 

Each  membership  receipt  will  have 
attached  thereto  two  numbered  cou¬ 
pons  marked  “first  ballot”  and  "sec¬ 
ond  ballot”  respectively.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  second  day,  the  polls 
will  be  open  from  4  to  6  for  voting. 
Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  cast 
his  numbered  “first  ballot”  for  the 
city  of  his  choice.  Immediately  after 


the  ballots  are  counted  the  tellers  shall 
post  in  a  conspicuous  place  the  results. 

The  election  w'ill  be  in  charge  of 
three  tellers  appointed  by  the  General 
Executive  Committee,  and  in  the  event 
no  city  obtains  a  majority  of  all  the 
votes  cast  in  this  first  ballot,  a  second 
ballot  will  be  taken  the  following 
forenoon  from  10  to  12.  The  same 
regulations  will  obtain  except  that 
only  the  two  cities  having  the  highest 
number  of  votes  shall  be  voted  upon 
this  time,  and  no  votes  will  be  counted 
that  are  not  on  the  numbered  “second 
ballot”  ticket.  Be  sure  you  use  the 
right  ballot. 

This  proposed  plan  seems  to  be  a 
decided  step  in  advance  of  the  old 
form  of  choosing  a  meeting  place, 
and  if  you  intend  to  invite  the  Feder¬ 
ation  to  your  city  in  1924,  better  get 
.busy  and  send  in  your  invitation  to 
John  Alfred  White,  General  Secretary, 
Gary,  Indiana,  before  December  15. 
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Swem  Wins  World  Championship  | 

{Continued  from  page  <f)  I 


awarded  to  her.  Miss  Evans,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  took  first  place  on  the  175-words- 
a-minute  dictation.  Her  brilliant  work 
in  the  National  contests  is  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  every  teacher  of  shorthand. 

The  amateur  honors  in  the  150- 
class  were  easily  won  by  Miss  Betty 
Popejoy,  of  Gregg  School,  a  student  of 
Miss  Evans’  department.  Miss  Pope- 
joy  has  been  writing  shorthand  scarce¬ 
ly  more  than  a  year  and  gives  promise 
of  being  a  brilliant  writerof  thesystem. 
Her  sixteen  errors  on  a  difficult  solid 
“take”  are  a  creditable  achievement 
for  a  young  writer. 

+ 

Peachers’ 


Mr.  R.  C.  Pomeroy,  of  the  Gregg 
Shorthand  Association  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  traveled  to  Chicago  to  win  the 
“professional”  honors  in  the  150- 
w'ords-a-minute  event.  Mr.  Pomeroy 
is  a  well-know’n  writer  in  Washington. 
He  has  now'  added  to  his  previous 
laurels  the  winning  of  first  place  at  150 
words  a  minute  in  the  N.  S.  R.  A. 
Contest.  He  made  but  ten  errors. 

Writers  of  the  system  take  a  justifi¬ 
able  pride  in  the  results  of  the  con¬ 
test.  Full  particulars  are  given  in  the 
Gregg  Writer  for  September. 

F  + 

Certificates 


SINCE  the  last  announcement  cer¬ 
tificates  have  been  issued  to  the 
following  applicants: 


Irene  M.  Arnold,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Ada  Andrews,  Denton,  Texa.s 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bartholomew,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Clarisse  M.  Bergeron,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Celessia  Jane  Bernliom,  Houston,  Tex. 

Sylvia  Birche,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Jean  Bianchard,  Wilton,  Maine 

Eunice  Belle  Broughton,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Rena  Eva  Brusin,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Kathleen  Butler,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Lelia  Cain,  Pleasureville,  Ky. 

Mary  Csmtrell,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Carlos  Carmona,  Yauco,  P.  R. 

Mildred  M.  Cobb,  Piqua,  Ohio 
Helen  Collins,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Mary  V.  Couture,  Dover,  N.  H. 

Margaret  Dickson,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

M.  Alice  Flaherty,  Barrowsville,  Mass. 

Martha  Fleming,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Ruth  R.  Fuller,  Paw-tucket,  R.  1. 

Vergia  Genevieve  Getting,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Floy  M.  Gregory,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Frances  Annah  Hall,  Pittsfield,  N.  H. 

Wilma  Hancock,  Keokuk,  Iowa 
Helen  Heath,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Katherine  L.  Hibben,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

C.  W.  Horner,  Denver,  Colo. 

Hazel  Huston,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  * 

Eunice  J.  Jacobs,  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Sister  M.  Josephine,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


Bernice  V.  Jurgens,  Roseburg,  Ore. 

Marion  Elizabeth  Kimball,  Wells,  Maine 
Evelyn  Rosen  Kulp,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

M.  Odelia  Lerette,  Auburn,  Maine 
Margaret  F.  Loughran,  Natick,  R.  I. 
Dorothy  McDaniel,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Helen  T.  McKdvey,  hos  Angeles.  Calif. 
Pearl  Potteiger  Mogel,  Reading,  Pa. 
Mildred  Motter,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

G.  A.  Murphy,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

June  Lillian  Ostling,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Hattie  M.  Patty,  Greenville,  Tex. 

Emma  O.  Paul,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Bell  Reid  Phelps.  Houston,  Tex. 

Miss  Lynn  Roach,  Paris,  Tex. 

Eleanor  J.  Rogers,  Los  Angeles,  Calii. 

Lena  H.  Rohrer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mary  K.  Rourke,  Farmington,  Conn. 

Hilda  Sasse,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Estella  M.  Sawryer,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Rachel  Scott,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Rebecca  E.  Ellers,  Perkasie,  Pa. 

Sallie  Shore,  Blackstone,  Va. 

Elmer  Shumaker,  Toledo.  Ohio 
Melissa  Spratt,  Auburn,  Maine 
Amelia  E.  Strakay.  Glenside,  Pa. 

Alma  Swranson,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Ida  Thayer,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Alice  C.  Thomas,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Thompson,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Margaret  M.  Vaughan,  Lexington.  Mo. 
Sister  Mary  Victor,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Florence  E.  Wynn.  Shawomet  Beach,  R.  I. 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Young.  Texarkana,  Ark.-Tex. 


